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Without Schools? 


O: COURSE NOT. Your State could not exist 
long without schools. Education is the birthright 
of every American, and our public schools are part 
of the very foundation of democracy. 


The teachers of this State are devoting their lives 
to the work of education. These instructors, the 
school administrators and the local, county and State 
school boards deserve much of the credit for the 
ability of our young men and women to face the 
world and carve out successful careers. Our public 
school system is the finest in the world. It is one of 
the things that we are fighting today to maintain. 


GREYHOUND 





Highway transportation is also one of the vital 
factors in American progress. It makes our nation 
one great community. You could as well picture 
this State without schools as without automobiles, 
trucks and buses. Many schools, of course, depend 
to a large extent on buses for transportation of 
students. 


Greyhound is part of your community and its 
progress. We are helping to maintain its essen- 
tial wartime connections with other communities 
throughout the nation. And we are looking ahead 
to peace when we can again set new high standards 
of highway transportation. 





Salutes the Schools in this Community 


Serving the Nation With Dependable 
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TRANSCONTINENTAL TIES 


HUNTINGTON LIBRARY COMMEMORATES THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE FIRST TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILROAD 7 


Any boy who ever grew up with 
a desire to run a locomotive, any man 
who grieves that he was born too late 
to join in the Westward trek of the 
early days, will find interest and 
enjoyment in the exhibition at Hunt- 
ington Library, San Marino, Los 
Angeles County, in commemoration 
of the 75th anniversary of the driving 
of the Golden Spike which marked 
the completion of the first continental 
railroad in 1869. 


Photographs, contemporary newspa- 
per accounts, memorials to Congress, 
and illustrated pamphlets advertising 
the lure of Western railway travel 
fill a room of the Library's exhibition 
~ halls. 


There is, to begin with, the most 
entertaining of the early proposals for 
a transcontinental railway, by George 
Wilkes, ingenious promoter and in- 
ventor, whose enthusiasms led him 
eventually from railroads to the 
invention of the pari-mutuel machine. 


Joys of Early Transcontinental Train 
Travel 


His Memorial to Congress “respect- 
fully sheweth” that a continental 
railroad should be a national affair 
built out of the public treasury, and as 
a means of travel would be infinitely 
superior to the route via the Isthmus 
of Panama, which isthmus, he says, 


“we should not dream of cutting in 
two.” 


To Wilkes the railroad was a part 
of the great path of travel from the 
Atlantic to the trading posts of the 
Orient, and the railroad train a ship 
which “plunges into the body of an 
almost pathless desert.” 


Laying of Road-bed Across the 
Sierras Pictured 


In 1863 the Central Pacific first broke 
ground in the west and three years later the 
Union Pacific started west from Omaha. 
The years of building, which ended in a 
race of the two roads to meet each other, 
are well illustrated by such pictorial items 
as a photograph of Chinese coolies at work 
on a trestle in the rugged Sierra Nevadas, 
a sketch of Irish track-layers on the plains 
of Nebraska, a photograph of a “double- 
header” rounding the dangerous Cape Horn 
of the Sierras, and a rare if somewhat 
imaginative lithograph of a locomotive with 
its gaily-colored passenger-train crossing the 
Humboldt River in 1870, amid all the 
trimmings of mountain peaks, covered 
wagons, and Indians. 


The exhibition displays a handsome 
invitation and a small yellow ticket 
dated 1866. Thus the Union Pacific 
requested the attendance of one Mr. 
Farnham Plummer on a 7-day excur- 
sion from New York to the Nebraska 
Territory to celebrate the completion 
of its road to the “hundredth meridian 
of longitude” (250 miles west of 
Omaha). 


Next to these in the case are illustrated 
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pamphlets issued from time to time in the 
‘60's to advise the public on the progress 
of the road. A bound volume of some 100 
pages tells of the joys of travel on the 
completed Union and Central Pacific Raa. 
roads in 1877. 


Conclusive evidence is the frontispiece 
showing mustachioed gentlemen and bustled 
ladies grouped about a piano in the comfort 
of a “Palace-car.” A monthly railroad 
guide of 1869, labelled “Free — Take one!” 
gives more practical assurance —in 7 days 
the traveler may reach New York from San 
Francisco at a cost of $150. 


Early Account of Golden Spike 
Ceremony 


Place of honor in the exhibition room is 
held by the May 15, 1869, edition of San 
Francisco's Weekly Alta California contain- 
ing a three or four page account of the 
ceremonies on the driving of the Golden 
Spike at Promontory Summit near the Great 
Salt Lake. Reporters, day by day for a 
week before the ceremonies, edified their 
readers with accounts of preparations and 
activities throughout the region. 


From the town of Victory on May 6 
came word of a riot among several hundred 
Chinese laborers; at Cedar Pass on the same 
day attempts were being made, successfully, 
to “connect the wire at the end of the track 
with the Fire-Alarm Telegraph in San 
Francisco so that every blow of the hammer 
driving the last spike will ring a bell in the 
City Hall; from in and near Promontory 
Summit waiting reporters filled in time with 
descriptions of the countryside; and at last 
on May 10 came the news of the great 
ceremony itself, leading to the climax when 
“Governor Stanford and Vice-President 
Durant advanced and took in hand the 
sledge, and drove the last spike while the 
multitudes stood silent. Cheer followed 
cheer . . . and all was over.” 


The Library's exhibition of railroad mate: 
rial will remain on display during June. 
Reservations are not necessary. 


*- * s 


Vallejo 
Son of California 


A Review by Roy W. Cloud 


= €? Mort of Portland, 
Oregon, have published a new book 
on California of particular interest to 
everyone interested in the history of 
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the Golden State. It is entitled Vallejo, 
Son of California. 


Mrs. Myrtle M. McKittrick of 
Arcata, the author, is the wife of 
Major W. B. McKittrick of the United 
States Army Air Corps, now on leave 
from his position in the Arcata High 
School. 


She has spent more than 10 years in 
assembling and writing the history of one 
of the most important figures in California's 
glorious past. The story deals with the 
political as well as social life of California. 
The placid Spanish days and the riotous 
excitement of the Gold Rush are blended 
with stories of the Bear Flag revolt in which 
General Vallejo took such an important 
part. 


One paragraph on the dust-cover of the 
book gives an almost complete story of its 
contents. “Like a chamelon, personality 
takes color from the environment in which 
it develops. So it is that the variegated, 
exotic pattern of California's past not only 
provides the backdrop for the portrait, as it 
were, but is in itself an essential, motivat- 
ing force in the life story of Mariano 
Guadalupe Vallejo. There has been no 
attempt to gloss over Vallejo’s shortcomings 
nor to magnify his virtues. For three-quar- 
ters of a century he held a conspicuous 
place in the annals of California.” 


Binfords & Mort are in Graphic Arts 
Building, Portland 9, Oregon; the book has 
400 pages, many illustrations, cloth bound; 
price $3. 


Little Brown Books 


, = new textbooks, issued by 
Little, and Company, 34 
Beacon Street, Boston, are of interest 
to all teachers dealing with English 
and literature in the schools: 


Brown 


1. Reading American Literature, by 
Campbell and Thomas, both of Uni- 
versity of Chicago, an anthology of 
over 900 pages, provides constructive 
training in reading. It stresses the 
understanding which is indispensable 
to appreciation and enjoyment; price 
$2.50. 


2. Your English is a 3-book series for 
junior high school students. Book 3 by 
Carter and Hunter, both of Albany, New 
York, stresses progressive development in 
the use of the English language. Each book 
of the series is divided into 6 periods of 6 
weeks each. Subjects-matter is presented 
sequentially and in strands; price $1.36. 





Baedeker’s United States 
Early Travel Guide Gives California Tips 


A EUROPEAN 6 tourist’s-eye-view 
of the United States in the late 19th 
Century indicated that California con- 
tained some of the best and cheapest 
hotels in the country and that travel 
was “as safe as in the most civilized 
parts of Europe, and the carrying of 
arms is aS unnecessary.” 

Dr. George H. Knoles of Stanford 
lists these among other comments on 
an earlier American era in an article, 
Baedeker’s United States, in Pacific 


Historical Review, published by Uni- 
versity of California Press. 


The Baedeker travel guides, origi- 
nally published in German in Leipzig, 
included several editions on the United 
States prepared by an Englishman, 
James Muirhead, who toured this 
country in the 1890's. 


Muirhead was apparently much impressed 
by California weather, for he wrote, “South- 
ern California has, perhaps, the most de- 
lightful climate in the world. The air is 
genially warm and dry, yet not enervating 
as in more climates, and more 


salubrious general conditions can nowhere 
be found.” 


tropical 





PUBLIC SCHOOL ART 


THE ART DEPARTMENT OF PASADENA CITY SCHOOLS 


I iniattinn City Schools, Dr. 
John A. Sexson, Superintendent, may 
well be proud of the excellent and 
praiseworthy program of Art through- 
out all levels of that admirable school 
system. 


An elaborate, beautifully-printed 
and richly-illustrated brochure recently 
issued by the Board of Education 
embodies and delightfully portrays 
many features of the Art program. 
In the preface, Dr. Sexson states: 


“To the citizens of the Pasadena 
school district I have the honor to 
transmit that portion of my annual 
report which presents pupil achieve- 
ment in Art. 


Human Values in Education 


“Pasadena is a city renowned for its 
natural beauty and for the artistic 
accomplishments of its citizens. Love 
for and appreciation of the beautiful 
are notable characteristics of this 
community. The Tournament of Roses 
and the Rose Bowl; the Civic Center 
with its architecturally imposing City 
Hall, Civic Auditorium, and Public 
Library; Brookside Park in the Arroyo 
Seco; and the countless beautiful and 
artistic homes and gardens are evi- 


dences of community-wide creative 
ability in art. 


“This brochure presents examples 
of similar creative student achievement 
in Art. It illustrates the important 
role Art plays in the life of all school 
children. It is presented to assure the 
friends of public education that chil- 
dren in our public schools are being 
prepared to carry on for the Pasadena 
of the future a program of creative 
artistic achievement that will insure 
the continued prestige of our com- 
munity as America’s best city in which 
to live.” 


The report is unique, he declares, 
in that it portrays “those human 
values in education which cannot be 
measured by tables of statistics.” 


Pp ASADENA demonstrates far- 
sighted and comprehensive educational 
leadership in this significant and fun- 
damental program. 


MEXIC 


TION. See Our 


MAY BE THE 
ANSWER TO A 
NEEDED VACA- 
Perfect Planned Trips. 


ALBERTSEN — LOP 


MEXICO GUEST TOURS 


Management 
ALBERTSEN CRUISE-TOURS 
Second Floor 
San Francisco 2, EX. 2253 


49 Geary St., 








Pan-American Fiesta 


Helen Cowan Wood, Principal, Sunset 
Elementary School, Carmel Unified 
School District, Monterey County 


| en schools may be interested 
in the Pan-American Fiesta and’ Fair 
at Sunset School, which we felt is 
one of the most worthwhile school 
activities we have ever undertaken. 


This affair, which was held on Pan- 
America Day, April 14, served a 
number of purposes well. It was a 
culmination of units of study in 2 
seventh-grade classes and 2 third- 
grade classes. 


It gave an impetus to a general 
study of Pan-America through all the 
classes of the school and the develop- 
ment of appreciations of those cul- 
tures and friendliness toward the peo- 
ples of those countries. 


We were able to draw the commu- 
nity into this observance in a way 
which should affect the thinking of 
the town. And we made about $550 
for the Parent-Teacher Association. 


Pageantry and Dancing 


The celebration consisted of an audito- 
rium program, including a pageant, folk- 
dancing, and songs. This was followed by a 
street fair held in our garden court and on 
the playgrounds. 


Many gaily-decorated booths were set up 
where objects made by the children of all 
grades were sold. The PTA also had a 
food booth. 


The kindergarten did folk-dancing on a 
raised platform in the middle of the 
grounds, there were a puppet-show and a 
shadow-play, a floor-show was held in the 
tearoom adjoining the playgrounds, vendors 
of flowers, pinwheels, and other small ob- 
jects wandered about through the crowds, 
and there were many other features which 
kept the fair interesting for the crowd. Al- 
most 1000 adults attended. 


A great deal of work went into the 
preparation for the fair, but everyone en- 
joyed the work and felt that the results 
made all our efforts worthwhile. 


Australia at Home 


An attractive, illustrated booklet 
entitled Australia at Home to the 


Yanks is now available without cost 
to American Legion posts which may 
desire to distribute copies to families 
of men and women serving “down 
under.” 


The booklet was prepared through 
a cooperative arrangement between 
American Legion and Australian 
News and Information Bureau. Some 
of the best writers in Australia had a 


hand in writing the material in the 
booklet. 


The purpose of the booklet, prepared ex- 
clusively for use by American Legion 
posts, is to furnish information about the 
people of Australia, their history, their cus- 
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toms, their ways of life, and how American 
soldiers and sailors are living over there. 

“This is a publication that should be in 
the hands of every family which has a 
loved one in service in Australia,” said C 
M. Wilson, coordinator of World War II 
affairs of The American Legion. “American 
Legion posts can render a real service to 
the families of servicemen and women who 
are in Australia, by distributing this book- 
let.” 


Free Copies for Teachers 


Copies of this booklet in any quantities 
may be obtained without cost by sending 
a request to the Australian News and In- 
formation Bureau, 610 5th Avenue, New 
York City 20. 





The Majesty of the Matterhorn 


The Village of Zermatt, Switzerland, in the foreground. Photo by Perren-Barerini. 
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offers 2 big new booklets to help you 


subject of Air Age Education! 


portation! 


Prepared for teachers, supervisors and educational administrators in 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 
“Into The Air Age”’ 
by N. L. ENcGEtnarnt, Jr., Ph. D. 
with the advice of the 
Air-Age Education Research Advisory Board* 


Illustrated with 40 beautiful drawings, this booklet can be used as a 
foundation for curriculum revision, is excellent as basic reference for 
students in teachers’ colleges, summer schools and workshops. Also 
will prove helpful to teachers in organizing next year’s units and activ- 
ities. Contents deal with physical and social concepts of flight and 
educational implications of the Air Age. Concise, absorbing and non- 
technical, this authoritative booklet will stimulate your thinking and 
help you guide your students. 


(right) N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR., DIR., 
Air-Age Education Research 


*ADVISORY BOARD: 

Ben M. Cherrington, Chancellor, University 
of Denver; Edwin A. Lee, Dean, School of 
Education, University of California at Los Angeles; Alexander 
J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Penn. 





Free—sirr purchase of either or both of these booklets— 
a gift copy of the new, illustrated publication: “Air-Age Educa- 
tion News.’ 12 large pages of information and pictures de- 
signed to help you teach and to add new interest to lessons! 


SEND COUPON NOW! 


* The most authoritative non-technical 
booklets ever published on the vital 


© Edited by our Advisory Board* and 
experts in aviation and air trans- 


with Air Age Education! 


® Profusely illustrated. Printed in two 


colors! 


© 32 big pages in each— alive with useful 
educational material! 


® Only 25¢ each—including postage! 


© Send coupon for them NOW —get free 
gift booklet! 


Prepared for teachers and vocational counsellors, and for boys and girls in 


HIGH SCHOOLS 
“Opportunities for Youth in Air Transportation” 


by Frances Aves Smitu, M.A. and 
N. L. ENGELHARDT, Jr., Ph. D. 
with the advice of the 


Advisory Board* and 10 Airline Executives 


Illustrated with 52 photographs of airline men and women at work, 
this comprehensive booklet describes in |detail a variety of airline 
positions. These include piloting, stewardess service, ticket selling, 
airliner operations and maintenance, passenger service and others. 
Booklet tells what training and education positions require. It lists 
suggested preparatory courses for each position, is an unmatched 
reference booklet for vocational counsellors—and an outstanding 
guide for every boy and girl interested in a future in air transportation. 


AIR-AGE EDUCATION RESEARCH Dept. E-5 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


1 

! 

I 
Enclosed please find (check or money order) 

Daa vcd devices idaeenbdicnee for which please send me: | 
eeib wanda copies of “INTO THE AIR AGE” (25¢ each) 
! 

I 

l 

l 

l 

| 


saaenuns copies of ““OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUTH IN 
AIR TRANSPORTATION” (25¢ each) 


eeeeeeee 





STATE SUPPORT FOR THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Roy W. Cloud 


_ is a concise analysis 
of California's State support of pub- 
lic elementary education. 

Prior to 1920, the State school 
funds were provided from year to 
year by legislative enactment. This 
method failed to provide adequately 
for school support. 


Chapter I-——- Amendment 16, in 1920 


N OVEMBER 2, 1920, the electors 
of California adopted an amendment 
to the State Constitution, which be- 
came Section 6 of Article 9, and pro- 
vided for the support of the public 
school system. 


This provision, which is popularly 
known as Amendment 16, stipulates, 
among other provisions: 


1. “The Legislature shall add to the 
State school fund such other means from 
the revenues of the State as shall provide 
in said fund for distribution in each school 
year in such manner as the Legislature shall 
provide an amount not less than thirty 
dollars per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance in the day and evening elementary 
schools in the public school system during 
the next preceding school year.” 


2. “The Legislature shall provide for 
the levying of a county, and 
county elementary school tax.” 


city and 

This county tax was required to 
raise an amount of not less than $30 
per pupil in a.d.a. in the elementary 
day and evening schools. A further 
provision, which is still in effect, is 
that the entire amount provided by 
the State and 60% of the amount 
raised by county taxation must be used 
for teachers salaries. 


These two amounts, not less than 
$30 from the State school fund and 
not less than $30 from county taxes, 
provided a fund of not less than $60 
per pupil per year in a.d.a. in the 
elementary schools. 


Chapter 2. Riley-Stewart Amend- 
ment, in 1933 


@. June 27, 1933, the electors of 
California adopted another amend- 
ment to the Constitution, popularly 
known as the Riley-Stewart amend- 
ment. Section 15 of Article 13, thus 
imended by the voters, provides 
among other requirements that the en- 
tire amount of county school funds 
then raised by taxation in each county, 
and city and county, should no longer 
be provided by local taxation, but 
should be apportioned from the gen- 
eral funds of the State for public 
school purposes. 

Thus, the State was now obligated 
to provide not less than $30 from the 
State school fund and not less than 
$30 from the State general funds, or 
not less than $60 per year for each 
pupil in a.d.a. 
schools, 


in the elementary 


Chapter 3. Proposed Increased State 
Aid in 1944 


yee Teachers Associa- 
tion had proposed a further amend- 
ment to the Constitution. This action, 
unanimously voted at CTA annual 
meeting, April 8, 1944, is as follows: 

At present, the Constitution of 
California provides that the State 
must furnish not less than $60 per 
pupil in a.d.a. for elementary educa- 
tion. This $60 is composed of two 
distinct amounts of not less than $30 
each. 

The contribution of not less than 
$30 from the State school fund, 
which must be used exclusively for 
teachers salaries, is continued with- 
out change. 

The second contribution of not 
less than $30 per unit of a.dia., 
the State’s contribution from the State 
general funds, was formerly taised by 
county taxation, but now is contrib- 
uted entirely by the State, as provided 
in Section 15 of Article XIII of the 
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Constitution. This is the Section 


which it is proposed shall be amended. 
In brief, the amendment states 
that this minimum of $30 shall be 


| increased from 100% to 1667%3% of 


the entire amount, thus providing 
that the minimum shall be im- 
creased from $30 to $50 per unit of 
a.d.a. The total increase is from a 
minimum $60 to a minimum $80 
($30 + $30 + $20 = $80). This will 
substantially increase the amount of 
State allotment for all elementary 
school expenses and teachers sal- 
aries. 

Every person connected with the 
public schools of California, or inter- 
ested in any way in the welfare of 
public education, should actively sup- 
port this urgently-needed Amend- 


ment. 



































CAMPAIGN FUNDS 


Every County is raising Cam- 
paign Funds for the Consti- 
tional Amendment 





Every Teacher in California is 
asked to contribute at least $5 to 
the Campaign Fund for State aid 
for the elementary schools. 

Every Administrator in Califor- 
nia is asked to contribute at least 
$10 to the Campaign Fund for 
State aid for the 
schools. 


elementary 
Many Teachers already have 
contributed $5 or more. 

Many Administrators already 
have contributed $10 or more. 

A total Campaign Fund of $150,- 
000 is needed, according to Walter 
L. Bachrodt of San Jose, General 
Chairman of the State Campaign 
Committee. 

All Campaign Funds should be 
sent direct to the Secretary of your 
particular CTA Section. 

The CTA Section Secretaries are 
in charge of receiving all the Cam- 
paign Funds. The funds are dis- 
bursed by the 


Committee. 


State Campaign 


Every Teacher and every Admin- 
istrator should make his contribu- 
tion immediately. 

Adequate Campaign Funds-are 
absolutely necesary to insure a fa- 
vorable vote at the November elec- 
tion. 
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THE INITIATIVE CAMPAIGN 


AND OTHER MATTERS OF CURRENT INTEREST IN CALIFORNIA 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Roy W. Cloud 


Tix campaign for increased State 
aid for the elementary schools of 
California is definitely under way. At 


the proposal. There were 46 members 
present and practically every section 
of the State was represented. 





the time this article is being written, 
reports from the various sections of 
the State indicate that the required 
number of signatures is rapidly being 
secured. It is our hope that by the 
time this issue reaches our readers we 
shall have the definite information 
that the proposal will be on the 
November ballot. 


Everyone connected with the public 
schools has been so cooperative in 
assisting the California Teachers 
Association in puting over this pro- 
posal to increase the State contribution 
from $60 to $80 per pupil in a.d.a. in 
elementary schools, that there should 
be little difficulty in having the matter 
placed before the people and getting 
a favorable vote at the general election 
in November. 


Indeed, the likelihood for a real 
curtailment of the educational pro- 
gram in California is imminent, un- 
less the voters are willing to provide 
a more adequate State appropriation 
for its basic educational structure. 


On Monday, March 15, the State 
Committee in charge of the Elementary 
Aid Campaign met at headquarters, 
660 Market Street, San Francisco, and 
discussed every factor pertaining to 





State Committee 


Bay Section 


Abbott, Pansy J. 
Bachrodt, Walter L. 
Cloud, Dr. A. J. 
Odell, Dr. William R. 
Warren, Curtis E. 
White, Robert J. 


Central Section 


Kelly, H. W. 
Laird, J. David 
McCardle, May L. 


Central Coast Section 


Cornick, Homer H. 
Rhodes, Alvin E. 


North Coast Section 


Taylor, John W. 
Woodcock, Percy 


Northern Section 


Cain, E. V. 
Overturf, J. R. 


Southern Section 


Bailey, Edna 

Corey, Arthur F. 
Crawford, Will C. 
Hawkins, Vera 
Kersey, Dr. Vierling 
Morris, Mary Virginia 
Sexson, Dr. John A. 





Trillingham, Dr. C. C. 
Vermilya, Richard D. 
Wright, Frank M. 


CTA Board of Directors 


Brady, John F. 
Bramblett, E. K. 
Chessall, W. A. 
Hartzell, Robert R. 
Helms, Walter T. 
Huxtable, R. B. 
Kendall, Raymond 
Pryor, Leland 
Seal, Harold 


Cloud, Roy W. 
Special Members 
George Hogan, State Department of 


Education, representing Dr. Dexter 


Alfred E. Lentz, State Department of 
Education, Legal Advisor. 

Roy E. Simpson, President, Association 
of California Public School Superintendents. 


Harold B. Brooks, President, California 
Secondary School Principals Association. 


C. W. Preston, President, California Ele- 
mentary School Principals Association. 


Roxie E. Alexander, President, California 
School Supervisors Association. 


Mrs. G. W. Luhr, representing California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

President John F. Brady of California 
Teachers Association called the meet- 
ing to order and requested the 
committee to elect a chairman. Super- 
intendent Walter L. Bachrodt of San 
Jose was put in nomination and was 
the unanimous choice of the group as 
the one who should direct the cam- 
paign. Mr. Bachrodt took charge of the 
meeting, which continued throughout 
the entire day. 


The purpose of the campaign was 
outlined and a steering committee of 


9 members, who will act in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Bachrodt as general 
chairman, John F. Brady, President of 
California Teachers Association, and 
the Executive Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, a definite 


began to plan 


program. 


Members of the steering committee 
are: Pansy J. Abbott, county superin- 
tendent of schools, San Mateo County; 
Arthur F. Corey, executive secretary, 
Southern Section California Teachers 
Association; Will C. Crawford, city 
superintendent of schools, San Diego; 
May R. McCardle, Fresno High 
School; William R. Odell, city super- 
intendent of schools, Oakland; J. R. 
Overturf, city superintendent of 
schools, Sacramento; Roy E. Simpson, 
superintendent of schools, South Pas- 
adena; Curtis E. Warren, superintend- 
ent of schools, San Francisco; Frank 
M. Wright, district superintendent of 
schools, El Monte. 


Working with the steering commit- 
tee, Dr. Walter F. Dexter, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
will coordinate the activities of his 
department, with this group. 


Immediately following the meeting, 
Mr. Bachrodt corresponded with 
school-people throughout the State, 
urging them to immediate action so 
that every phase of a worthwhile 
campaign may be conducted. 


A. the annual meeting of the 
State Council of Education, held in 
San Francisco on April 8, two new 
directors were elected to assist in the 
direction of the activities of the 
They are Ernest K. 
Bramblett, coordinator in the office of 
County Superintendent James G. 
Force. Mr. Bramblett has been active 
in school affairs in the Monterey Bay 
area for a number of years and besides 
serving the interests of the schools, he 
is Mayor of the City of Pacific Grove. 
Mr. Bramblett succeeds Robert L. Bird 
of San Luis Obispo, who has the 
record of serving the longest time of 
anyone who has ever been a member 
of the Board of Directors. 


Association. 


The other new director is Robert 
R. Hartzell, district superintendent 





Here are portraits of the two new 
members of CTA Board of Directors, elected 
at the recent annual meeting: (left) Robert 
R. Hartzell, district superintendent, Red 


Bluff, Tehama County, CTA Northern 
Section; (right) E. K. Bramblett, coordina- 
tor, Monterey County Schools, Salinas 
(home, Pacific Grove), CTA Central Coast 


Section. 


and principal of the high school at 
Red Bluff, who succeeds Ralph W. 
Everett of Sacramento. Mr. Hartzell 
brings with him a record of fine 
service in California Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Among other activities he 
was for two years the President of 
the Northern Section. 


We are glad to welcome these two 
new directors. The other members of 
the Board are: John F. Brady, Walter 
T. Helms, William A. Chessall, Rich- 
ard B. Huxtable, Raymond F. Kendall, 
Leland M. Pryor, Harold F. Seal. At 
the reorganization meeting of the 
Board, John F. Brady, Chief Deputy 
Superintendent of Schools of San 
Francisco, was reelected president and 
Walter T. Helms of Richmond was 
reelected vice-president. 

Also, at the meeting of the State 
Council a motion was made and sec- 
onded and fully discussed that the 
membership fee of California Teachers 
Association should be increased from 
$3 to $5. It was apparently the 
unanimous desire of the members of 


the State Council that this action be 
taken. 


However, the suggestion was made 
and accepted, that before any definite 
action be taken, the six Sections 
should place the matter before their 
own members and at a Section coun- 
cil meeting before December the 
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matter should be fully discussed and 
acted upon in each Section. 

Also, at the State Council meeting, 
delegates from California Teachers 
Association were elected to the NEA 
Delegate Assembly which will be held 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on July 
3, 4 and 5. Departmental meetings 
will be held on July 2 and 3, and a 
meeting of the Presidents and Secre- 
taries of the State Teachers Associa- 
tions will be held with the officers 
and directors of NEA on July 6. It is 
expected that the delegation from 
California will not be large because 
of travel conditions. 

During this coming summer many 
of the teachers of California will 
engage in agricultural and industrial 
pursuits in connection with the war 
effort. The scarcity of labor in Cali- 
fornia has made it necessary that 
many of the teachers who would 
otherwise attend summer school or 
engage in some of their favorite 
occupations shall assist in the harvest- 
ing of crops and the processing of 
the various commodities which have 
helped 1o make California famous. It 
is also expected that many of the 
teachers will have charge of pupil 
groups who also will assist in the 
harvesting of California's crops. 


* * * 


Citizenship 


Gri AND COMPANY have 
published an excellent and very attrac- 
tive text for high school use, entitled 
Citizenship, by Johnson and Alexan- 
der, both of Tennessee. 

This outstanding new civics de- 
scribes clearly, interestingly, the ideals 
and benefits of our Republic, the 
institutions and processes — the tools 
— of our democratic system, and how 
Youth can work with these tools to 
make democracy most effective. 

The book is eminently practical. It 
presents a workable plan for our Youth to 
play an active, helpful part in municipal, 
state and federal affairs. Its carefully- 
selected, skillfully-planned, individual and 


group projects and activities show the 


student how he can apply his abilities to 
help work out democracy'’s problems. It 
actually puts him to work on these problems. 

Over 500 pages; many illustrations; $1.80. 
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JUNIOR HIGH ORIENTATION 


AN ORIENTATION EXPERIMENT, JOHN SWETT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Nell L. Walsh, Head Counselor, John Swett Junior High School, San Francisco 
L. A. Hawkinson, Principal 


WP nwags no school in San 
Francisco has been more seriously 
affected by war conditions than has 
John Swett Junior High School. 


At the start of the fall term in 1943 
our enrollment was down to 390. 
Today it is 500, but these figures tell 
only half the story. During the fall 
term of 1943-44, we enrolled 303 
new students chiefly from the south- 
ern and eastern states. During the 
same period we lost by transfer 288 
students. 
half of the students now in our school 
were not enrolled in 1943. These facts 
serve to indicate the large student 
turn-over in our school and the result- 


In other words, over one- 


ing problems. 


Another point of interest is that 
15% of our 500 students are colored. 
The majority are newly arrived in our 
city. These colored students come 
from the various southern states and 
for many of them it is their first 
experience in an unsegregated school. 
Their pattern of life has been condi- 
tioned by the strict segregation policy 
in the South. They have been 
accustomed to colored teachers whose 
monthly salary averages $40 and 
whose educational training is not even 
the equivalent of our senior high 
school. 


The families of many of our students 
are attempting to live in unhealthy 
and unsightly quarters in already 
crowded areas. 
low-priced 


The area is one of 
living quarters (mainly 
small apartments and housekeeping 
rooms) which have been reconditioned 
for a transient population made up of 
white and colored races. 


Some of our new pupils live in hotel 
rooms. These are chiefly boys. It is 
true that they are with their fathers, 
but they seldom see them as the 
fathers are working on the night shift 
in the shipyards or in other defense 
plants. As a result, these boys are 
unsupervised and are practically left 





to their own devices in a strange city. 

Unfortunately, the recreational 
facilities are inadequate. Perhaps this 
partly accounts for the fact that the 
district has had and still has the worst 
record in juvenile delinquency. So 
much for the background of our 
school. 

At the beginning of the fall term 
we tried to adjust our new students 
by having special group-guidance les- 
sons in orientation and by individual 
conferences with the grade counselors 
concerned. After a few weeks we 
concluded that such methods were not 
bringing about the desired orientation. 


A Continuous Course 


Last October at the suggestion of 
the principal, I undertook an experi- 
mental orientation course for out-of- 
city students. We planned the course 
to be continuous and for one period a 
day for 6 weeks. Upon enrollment all 
new students are scheduled to take the 
orientation course in lieu of an elective 
class. 

If a student is in the low seventh 
grade, he is given orientation in place 
of music or art. At the completion 
of the orientation course, the pupil 
chooses his elective or is programmed 
to music or art. We found that this 
procedure reduced to a minimum the 
administrative difficulties incidental to 
programming. 

Now for a discussion of the contents 
of the course. It is planned to include 
instruction on our school, city and 
State. At the start the principal visits 
the class and welcomes the new 
students. Then we devote about 7 
lessons to acquainting the pupils with 
the general plan of organization, the 

routine procedures and student activi- 
ties. Next we briefly discuss the 
philosophy underlying the junior high 
school, the physical plan of our build- 
ing, the names of the administrators 
and the counselors, the time schedule 


of periods, the fire and air raid alert 
procedures and the traffic rules. The 
various written forms incidental to 


registration, as lunch-passes and emer- 
gency-cards, are then explained. The 
rules and regulations governing 
absences and tardiness are stressed. 
Instruction is given in our method of 
grading, in the honor roll require- 
ments, and in our system of athletic 
and service awards. 

At this point the test-data of the 
student are now available. As soon as 
possible following registration, the 
student is given the Otis and Stanford 
achievement tests by our educational 
counselor. We have found these data 
very helpful as a check on grade 
placement as well as on the truthful- 
ness and honesty of the student. 
Seldom if ever do new students bring 
any record of grade placement or 
transcript of grades. 

Our next consideration is student 
The student-body officers 
visit the class to explain our system 
of student 
behavior at 


activities. 
government including 
assemblies and dances. 
This device serves to draw the new 
student immediately into the life of 


the school. 


About three lessons are given to 
library orientation. Our librarian takes 
charge of this phase of the work and 
has been successful in arousing the 
interest of the students in the many 
books available for outside pleasure 
reading. This phase concludes our 
school orientation. 


A BRIEF consideration of the 
geography and history of San Fran- 
cisco is followed by a study of the 
map of San Francisco. Through the 
courtesy of a local storage company, 
I have been able to supply each pupil 
with a street-map of the city. 

A survey-study of San Francisco's 
recreational, amusement and cultural 
centers is next,on the program. We 
make use of visual material of all 
types and plan week-end visits to 
places of interest for our students and 
their parents or classmates. 

Recently when we had a day of 
minimum session, five or my pupils 


(Please turn to Page 38) 
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FOR VICTORY 


FOR ATHLETIC VICTORIES AND OTHER SUCCESSES, BE ALCOHOL-FREE 


Written for Allied Youth* by Gilbert Dodds, Winner of Amateur Athletic Union 
Sullivan Memorial Trophy for Outstanding Contributions in Sportsmanship 
and of the Indoor Mile at 4:07.3, and other athletic honors 


I HAVE been running since 1933. 
In those years I have seen many other 
men who seemed to have their eyes on 
a championship and who possessed 
endurance, stamina and physical equip- 
ment that should make them 
contenders. 


real 


I am convinced that a number of 
athletes would not pay the price that 
is demanded for championship per: 
formance, whether on the track or in 
football or basketball or other exacting 
sports. 


Part of the price that must be paid 
for athletic success is in the physical 
realm — hours of practice and condi- 
tioning, an unbroken plan or routine 
for food, rest, and appropriate types 
of relaxation, an upgrading of abilities 
and speed so that one does not remain 
merely the contender but can gain the 
championship. 


Much more important, in the matter of 
reaching top performances in athletics, are 
the mental and spiritual prices that must be 
paid by the man who has his eyes on a 
championship. All great athletes know that 


loose living and success do not go hand in 
hand. 


Athletes whom I have seen drinking soon 
disappeared from the ranks and even while 
they stayed they ceased to be a factor in 
the race. There are qualities in character 
that add winds to the runner's heels, be- 
cause he knows that he deserves success and 
will rightly use it when it comes. 


I am sure that it is only through God's 
help and His leadership in my life that I 
have been able to achieve the 
success that I have enjoyed. 


athletic 


There is nothing I have done, physically 
and otherwise, that many other athletes 
cannot match and surpass, if they are will- 
ing to be at their own best physically, 
mentally, and spiritually as they forge ahead 
toward victory. 


* Allied Youth, National Education Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


I am glad Allied Youth is known to so 
many younger athletes, such as the members 
of squads and teams in the high schools. 


I am sure this alcohol-free fellowship of 
students, which athletes can so appropriately 
join because of its high standards for relax- 
ation, represents one of the finest types of 
support that a high school student body can 
place behind its team members. 


The athlete wearing the C or the H or the 
S, or whatever the school letter may be, is 
conscious that the boys and girls who cheer 
him on are supporting him in the alcohol- 
free standards that are necessary for his 
performance as an athlete—but which 


every fan in the cheering stands is wise in 
adopting. 


The knowledge that “my school and my 
classmates are well worth striving for” will 
be an inspiration and a source of a “second 
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wind” to athletes who go out to represent 
their institutions in competitive sports. 


The fans tell me that they know athletes 
who expect to get anywhere at all must be 
wholly alcohol-free. The fans realize we do 
not touch alcohol from one year’s end to 
another; in and out of the competitive 
season we who have any rights or possibili- 
ties for winning are alcohol-free and will 
continue to be. 


I hope these men and women whose 
cheers and other encouragements mean so 
much will realize better what benefits would 
come to them if they follow the athlete's 
practices at least as far as healthful foods, 
proper rest, and alcohol-free 
concerned. 


living are 


Any other course robs them of values 
they could have, and they would quickly 
find that the satisfactions of drinking and 
the other forms of self-indulgence are not 
worth what they cost. 

The use of intoxicants is particu- 
larly injurious to youth — and by that 
I mean all youth, not athletes alone. 


I HOPE Allied Youth will continue 
to tell millions of young people that 
drinking costs too much! 





The Initiative Measure 


Increased State Aid for the Elementary 
Schools 


To our California readers: Elementary 
school teachers are now circulating petitions 
to increase the $60 a year now paid by the 
State for each child in average daily attend- 
ance to $80 by releasing SURPLUS sales 
tax funds for that purpose. 


If there is no school child in your family, 
have the kid up the street bring the petition 
to you — but sign it! 


This is not a tax increase, as sales tax 
money is available. The State Treasury is 
so lousy with money that it needs an extra 
pair of pants with king-size pockets. 


No group in this State is underpaid and 
generally kicked around as are the school 
teachers. Their profession does not supply 
them an adequate living! 71.2% of the 
teachers supplement their salary in one way 
or another, many of them working during 


vacations. 


A girl who has attended business college 
long enough to use up 5 packages of bubble 


gum is better paid. And, when you get in 
the light industrial field that is another 
world. 


In some few instances school superintend- 
ents, trustees and commissioners seem to 
think they are demonstrating their success 
in life by keeping the school budget down. 
You could do better thinking than this if 
you used cottage cheese for brains! 


Keeping the school budget down by 
forcing the teacher to do extra work or 
other forms of polite panhandling is on the 
stupid side. IT IS BUYING ILLITERACY 


FOR TOMORROW! 


The Money Is Available 


The petition, if sufficient signatures are 
obtained, will put the matter on the ballot 
for a November decision. 


This money is now available. How can 
it be better invested than in the Citizen of 
Tomorrow? 


Reprint of the 
appearing in May 
Builder, published 


“Groover and I” column, 
15 issue of Daily Pacific 


in San Francisco, largest 


construction daily in the West. 
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CTA Youth Problems 


to pages 12-13, May 
issue, Carrying report of CTA State 
Committee on Youth Problems and 
delinguency, Edith E. Pence, chair- 
man, has requested that one paragraph 
be restated as follows: 


1. That in the enforcement of section 
702 of the Welfare and Institutions Codes, 
relating to contributing to the delinquency 
of minors, parents be definitely included 
and prosecuted when by act or omission 


they contribute to the delinquency of their 
children, 


To have this recommendation carried out 
it is felt that new legislation is not neces 
sary, but that a statement from the Attor- 
ney General and from the Youth Authority 
and the Governor’s Committee on Youth in 
Wartime will be enough. 


Bibliography of Economic and Social 
Study Material, a catalog of current publi- 
cations of National Association of Manu- 
facturers, spring supplement, 1944, 20 
pages, illustrated, free to teachers. In addi- 
tion, the publications and films offered in 
the September, 1943, bibliography are still 
available. 


Address National Industrial Information 
Committee, 14 West 49th Street, New 
York City 20. 


CTA Adult Edueation 


Committee Meeting* of April 8, 1944, 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco 


Warren Dayton, Chairman 


Aputt Education Committee met in 
Room 2001 for luncheon. Chairman War- 
ren Dayton introducing, among other guests, 
Nicholas Ricciardi and Charles S. Morris 
of the Junior College Problems Committee 
and John E. Carpenter, of Sacramento, 
chairman, legislative committee of Adult 
Education Administration Association. 


Mr. Carpenter presented to the committee, in 
behalf of the Adult Education Administrators 
Association, a resolution relating to proposed 
changes in laws relating to adult education. It 
was discussed at length. Mr. Morris stated that 





* See Page 15, May issue of this magazine. 


there would be no objection to any part of this 
resolution from the junior college group. It 
was moved by Supt. T. S. MacQuiddy, of Wat- 
sonville, seconded and carried that the commit- 
tee approve this resolution and present it to 
the CTA Council with the recommendation that 
it be adopted. 


Mr. Morris read to the committee suggestions 
of the Junior College Problems group relating 
to adult education. There was extended discus- 
sion. Members of the committee questioned the 
use of the term “post high school” as referring 
to adult education, and also to statements con- 
fining adult education to the secondary school 
area, inasmuch as there was some belief that it 
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was an area in itself, but the feeling was gen- 
erally expressed that there was no great bar to 
general agreement. 


It was moved by Dr. Heber Sotzin, seconded 
and carried, that further consideration be given 
to these suggestions and that the CTA Council 
instruct its Junior College and Adult Education 
committees to explore the problem jointly. 


It was moved by Charles F. Walsh, seconded 
and carried, that Mr. Carpenter be made a rep- 
resentative of this committee to meet with mem- 
bers of the junior college group at Bakersfield, 
at its next conference and that he have the 
power to act. 





TEACHERS SALARIES 


A LETTER SENT BY CTA BAY SECTION SALARY COMMITTEE TO PTA 
OFFICERS THROUGHOUT THE SECTION 


Dear PTA Officer: 


Proper financing of the public 
schools requires the careful thinking 
of all groups. No lay organization is 
better equipped than yours to give 
thoughtful consideration to the fol- 
lowing facts and to initiate action 
toward their solution. 


Public-school teachers in California 
are steadily being forced out of our 
schools due to the inadequate salaries 
which they receive. 


Barely Sufficient 


Prior to the war, the average 
teacher’s salary in California was 
barely sufficient to maintain a home 
at the level expected of a professional 
group, most of whom have college 
and post-college training. 


Since the war, the cost-of-living has 
increased by at least 30% for teachers; 
salaries have gone up 10%-15% on 
the average. 


Many teachers with families, and 
who carry other financial obligations, 
just cannot live on current income. 

A $2,000 salary prior to the war is 
now estimated to be worth but $1,200 
for the purchase of the necessities of 
life. 

Your child deserves the best teacher 
that exists. You expect it. Yet, eco- 





* Enclosures were Mr. Martin’s letter of April 
11 to all School Boards; Mr. Sewell’s letter to 
all School Boards; and a 4-page reprint from 
April Sierra Educational News. 





nomic factors are preventing your 
child from having the best leadership. 
Rural schools particularly suffer in 
this respect. 


Every effort should be made to 
provide adequate salaries in order that 
the best teachers may be attracted to 
and retained by your school. 


You are urged to study carefully the 
enclosed material* which has already 
been sent to the people to whom it 1s 
addressed. Action by your group is 
essential to the continued well-being 
of education in California. 


California Teachers Association is 
now acting to have placed on the State 
ballot this November, an_ initiative 
measure raising the Constitutional 
guarantee for support of elementary 
education from $60 to $80. Should 
this be enacted, the elementary schools 
will be able to have a better program 
of education and will be able to pay 
salaries which will attract the better 
teachers. 


PTA Can Help 


The Parent Teachers Association 
can materially help in making this 
possible. If you will contact your 
school officials, they will be able to 
give you information and advice as to 
the best procedure for making the 
legislative program a success. 


For the Committee, 


George B. Martin 


Chairman, Salary Committee, Bay Sec- 
tion, California Teachers Association. 
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NURSERY SCHOOLS IN WAR 


Dorothy E. May* 


Por to the war there were 
three main types of provision for the 
care of under-5’s in Britain’s larger 
towns: a. Nursery schools, concerned 
with the health and nursery education 
of children of 2-5 years; 


b. Nursery Classes in the public 


elementary schools, concerned pri- 
marily with the education of children 


of 3-5 years; and 


c. Day nurseries and cheches, con- 
cerned primarily with the health of 
children up to 5 years. 


With the evacuation of schoolchil- 
dren and of nursery schools and day 
nurseries from the industrial areas at 
the outbreak of war, all schools in 
these areas were closed. At that time, 
residential nurseries represented the 
only type of war-time provision for 
the care of young children, apart from 
the arrangements which had been 
made for their evacuation to billets in 
the country in the care of their 
mothers. 


Accommodation in the nurseries 
was limited, which meant that only 
those children could be admitted who 
were urgently in need of special care 
and attention. These nurseries, now 
functioning as residential institutions, 
were faced with the difficult task of 
turning vast country mansions into 
war-time homes for young children, 
and of ensuring that the children’s 
need for a “foster-mother™” should be 
met as fully as possible by members 
of the nursery staff. 


It soon became evident that the 
nurseries would sometimes have to 
function as hospitals for the nursing 
of children during infectious and other 
illnesses — also as convalescent homes 
for children recovering from illnesses, 
and for those children evacuated dur- 
and after the blitz 


ing who were 


* Vigorous British exponent of child-welfare 
and nursery education. Appointed as Education 
Lecturer to plan and organize 2-year courses 
of training for nursey school teachers last year. 
Now at Diocesan Training College, Bristol. 


nervous, or debilitated as a result of 
bombing and difficult living con- 


ditions. 


It was essential that the ordered 
framework of nursery school routine, 
and the opportunities for an active 
play-life to which the children had 
been accustomed in their town nurs- 
eries, should continue without a break, 
and that the increased opportunities 
and scope offered by life in the coun- 
try should become an integral part of 
the children’s Thus, almost 
overnight, nursery education became 
a term which had to embrace every 
aspect of the life and care of young 
children. 

After the first shock and upheaval 
of evacuation, it was realized that 
education in war-time Britain could 
not remain static if all the varying 
needs of children were to be met. 


lives. 


Under Five 


Special steps were therefore taken to 
cope with the problems of the 
under-5s. “Short-stay” residential nurs- 
eries were established for young chil- 
dren who had had to be evacuated on 
account of the mothers’ illness. 


Many more “long-stay” residential 
nurseries were opened, some by vol- 
untary organizations, and some by 
local education authorities, metropoli- 
tan boroughs, and public health au- 
thorities, for the care of children of 
full-time war workers, of destitute and 
debilitated children, of war orphans, 
and tuberculous contacts. By January 
1943, 485 residential nurseries were 
in existence, nearly twice as many as 
during the first months of war. 

In the spring of 1940, it became urgently 
necessary to provide nursery facilities tor 
the under-5s who had been evacuated to 
the country with their own mothers, if the 
return of these mothers and children to the 
vulnerable areas was to be prevented. To 
meet this need, nursery centres began to be 
established: these were something between 
nursery schools and day nurseries, and were 
staffed by partly-trained workers known as 
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wardens. It was not until 1941, however, 
when the Ministry of Labour needed the 
services of married women in industry, that 
nursery facilities became available for the 
children of women workers as well as for 
children evacuated with their mothers. By 
February, 1943, 1,200 war nurseries were in 
existence and many more were being 
planned, and, in addition, special war-time 
nursery classes had been established to 
accommodate over 20,000 children. 


With this rapid increase in nursery facili- 
ties, the question of staffing became urgent 
and pressing. There insufficient 
trained nursery teachers to meet the needs 
even of the residential establishments, and 
some emergency training scheme had to be 
devised for women and girls registering for 
work in war-time nurseries. Short intensive 
courses of instruction were arranged, and 
successful completion of the course entitled 
candidates to become members of the Child 
Care Reserve, qualifying them as assistants 
in war-time nurseries. A further short 
course of training for specially selected 
workers graded the successful candidates for 
posts of special responsibility as wardens of 
war-time nurseries. 


were 


The groups for which these wardens were 
responsible did not number, as a rule, more 
than 20 children, and trained nursery 
teachers with experience as superintendents 
of nursery schools were responsible for the 
supervision of groups of these war-time 
nurseries. In addition to these short emer- 
gency courses of instruction, increased 
facilities are now being offered by the train- 
ing colleges for the training of fully quali- 
fied nursery teachers. 


Ix a survey of the field of war-time 
nursery education in Britain, one sees inter- 
esting repercussions resulting from these 
experiences of child-care. Teachers have had 
to undertake the nursing of sick children. 
Nurses have found themselves responsible 
for the care of healthy children and in 
both professions, there is a tendency towards 
a greater appreciation and understanding of 
the contribution made by each, and a reali- 
zation of the limitations of one profession 
without the full cooperation of the other. 


Healthy Children 


It is, perhaps, particularly significant 
that there is a growing realization on the 
part of nurses that it is essential they should 
gain some understanding of, and experience 
with, healthy children during the course of 
their training. 


It is difficult at the present juncture to 
assess the possible influence of the residen- 
tial nurseries on the permanent residential 
institutions, but it seems likely that vital 
changes may be effected in the administra- 
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tion and organization of public assistance 
homes, orphanages and poor law institu: 
tions, as a result of the emergency wartime 
care of young children. In the public 
elementary schools, certain fundamenta! 
changes in attitude and outlook have 
emerged as a result of teachers being tem- 
porarily transferred to work in residential 
wartime nurseries. Such teachers have a 
changed relationship with the children, and 
recognize, with some conviction, the value 
of play-activities in the education of chil- 
dren under seven years of age. 


It is doubtless significant for the future 
of nursery education that a Child Care 
Division was set up by the Board of Edu- 
cation in the spring of 1942 to deal with 
questions relating to the work of wartime 
nurseries, a growing recognition, by impli- 
cation, of the necessity for a nursery stage 
in education. 


Bibliography — Education in transition, 
H. C. Dent. 1944; Circular 2388, Ministry 
of Health; Circular 1553, Board of Educa- 
tion, May, 1941; Memorandum 249 — III 
A., Ministry of Health, July, 1941. 


Hayward Park Tribune 


Albert L. Copeland, Principal and Sixth 
Grade Teacher 


Hi aywarp Park Tribune is published 
(mimeographed and illustrated) three times 
a year by the sixth grade class, Hayward 
Park School in San Mateo. The editor of 
the paper is appointed by the student-body 
president and serves half the school year. 


All the classes in the school contribute 
original poems and stories. Occasionally the 
primary grades contribute a poem which is 
a class creation, but most of the writing is 
done by individuals. The general news is 
handled by reporters in the fifth and sixth 
grades. 


While most of the corrective work is 
done by the teachers, the editor also cor- 
rects many of the articles and returns them 
to their owners for improvement. 


The Tribune sells for 5 cents and ap- 
proximately 150 copies are sold each print- 
ing. Copies are also sent to the other San 
Mateo schools, supervisors, and to former 
teachers who are interested. The proceeds 
from the sale of papers go into the student- 
body treasury. 


Our school paper has proved a source of 
inspiration in a field where inspiration is 
needed — written English. Many of the 
children take great pride in writing articles 
for the paper, and they all delight in seeing 
their names in print. 
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MUSIC AND YOUTH 


MUSIC IN THE LIFE OF MODERN YOUTH 


Ernest G. Bishop, Teacher, McKinley Junior High School, Pasadena; 
Frank R. Walkup, Principal 


Dear Editor: 


Queries a correspondent, 

A former student, “What is 
The Sinatra situation 
Among the bobby-socks set 
At McKinley?” 

This is a timely question. 
The great Voice is, 

I believe, still holding 

Sway over the hearts 

Of his feminine admirers. 


The younger (and better) 
Generation, afflicted 

With the galloping 

Jitters, clamors for 
Excitement, thrills, the 

Lure of strange syncopations 
And wail of weird 
Cacophonies. It delights in 
Skimming rhythm from music 
And having it bounce off 
Skins, producing effects 
Similar to those of the 
Tom-tom beaten by the 
Natives in African jungles. 


Matrzy Doats 


Pistol-packin’ Mama 
Has had her day, laid 
Her pistol down, made 
The long descent into 
The abyss of oblivion; 
While Mairzy Doats has 
Taken up the burden of 
The moment; however, before 
This writing sees print, 
Mairzy will have joined 
The ranks of the 
Completely forgotten, 
And ivy-fed lambs 

Will have reached 
Mature sheephood. 


Modern youth speaks 
A strange jargon 

Of jam and jive, 
Produces hot licks 


On a hot rod, but 

The music is “sweet.” 
Bizarre and fantastic 
Recordings impressed 

On waxed platters 
Furnish the sound and 
The fury to which 
Rug-cutting hep-cats and 
Slick-chicks slide, shuffle, 


Bump, and bounce. 


Nervous Strain 


Musical sounds seem closely 
Synchronized to the age 
That gives them being. 

In the first World War 
Jazz emerged as an 
Expression of the nervous 
Strains and tensions 

Of a people at war. 

Youth today is a victim 

Of circumstances; he craves 
The excitement that feeds 
On emotional instability 
And adds to the 


Fever and unrest of life. 


Now the question is, 

How is the school 
Program to adjust 

Itself to the tempo and 
Pace of these times? 

The pursuit of education 
Cannot be made 

Thrilling or glamorous. 
Even such teaching 

Aids as the radio and 

The moving picture 
Cannot transform the 
Curriculum into an agency 
That competes successfully 
With the gilded and 
Ephemeral attractions sought 
Wherever the youth 

Of the land gather in 
Quest of more and more 
Hectic diversions. 
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MUSIC ON THE AIR 


RADIO PROGRAMS BY AND FOR PRIMARY GRADE CHILDREN 


Helen C. Kranz, CoordinatorSupervisor, Ventura County Schools 


M USIC, since the development of 
radio, has become more and more a 
part of the everyday life of man. 
Music programs by radio have done 
much to improve the musical tastes of 
listeners as well as to create a greater 
interest in music of all kinds. 


Ventura County Schools believe 
that broadcasts in music contribute 
much to the enrichment of the curric- 
ulum. So, in the fall of 1942, a series 
of music broadcasts to children in the 
primary grades was added to the 
already-established radio programs 
sponsored by Ventura County Schools. 
There were and still are two fine 
music programs available for the 
upper grades, but at that time, there 
were none for the primary grades. 


As we planned the program and 
tried to get ideas and suggestions, 
people shook their heads and said, 
“It’s too difficult to make the program 
simple enough for small children,” or 
“There has been so little done on a 
primary level that there is no estab- 
lished path to follow.” Such were the 
replies received to the question, “Have 
you any suggestion for a primary 
music broadcast? If not, where might 
we go for assistance?” The discourag- 
ing replies proved to be a challenge 
to a pioneer spirit. We mustered what 
little help we could and launched on a 
series of broadcasts of primary music. 


Complete Units 


Each program was planned as a 
complete unit, woven around one 
central theme. A variety of experi- 
ences was provided: learning rote 
songs, participating in rhythms and 
action songs, listening to records and 
songs, creating songs and parts of 
songs, hearing stories of lives of com- 
posers and other musical stories, and 
playing simple instruments and mak- 
ing simple accompaniments. 


Only those materials were used 
which were available to any teacher in 


the county — phonograph records, 
song-books, story-books, gourds and 
other simple instruments. 


Summaries and teacher helps for 
each program were included in the 
monthly radio bulletins. This bulle- 
tin provided each teacher with an 
outline of the program and sugges- 
tions for activities and materials that 
might be used in the preparation and 
follow-up of each broadcast. It. was 
recognized that children who were 
prepared for broadcasts benefited to a 
greater extent than in instances where 
no preparation was made. Better listen- 
ing habits were evidenced as well as 
greater interest in both the broadcast 
and in listening to similar broadcasts 
outside of school as the result of ade- 
quate preparation. 


Transcriptions 


Because of the distance from the 
radio station in Santa Barbara and the 
lack of suitable personnel available at 
that hour of the day, transcriptions 
were made. These transcriptions have 
gradually improved in quality as we 
have gained experience in cutting. 
This year, with the establishment of 
a branch station in Ventura, these 
programs have been live broadcasts, 
and much clearer reception has re- 
sulted. The transcriptions are filed 
in the County Visual Aids Depart- 
ment, and may be borrowed for class- 
room use. On request, the area super- 
visor will take the transcriptions and 
the playback to the school. 


Since the programs were transcribed, 
those who had made them were able to 
observe the reactions of the listeners in the 
various schools. These observations were 
most enlightening. Good points were noted, 
such as: excellent listening attitudes, en- 
thusiastic class participation, evidences of 
preparation, fine follow-up activities, and a 
carry-over of interest to other school activi- 
ties. The reactions of the listeners, both 
children and teachers, contributed to a con- 
tinuous revision and improvement of the 
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broadcasts as the series progressed. It was 
found that sometimes the directions were 
given too quickly. The pause was not long 
enough for the children to stand or sit 
down or form a circle. Sometimes the 
directions were not sufficiently clear. At 
other times, the fun the children were 
having by participation was cut short by 
lack of repetition. 


Ix addition to this in-progress evaluation, 
a questionnaire was sent to teachers at the 
end of the first semester. Further points 
for improvement were brought out by the 
questionnaire. 


Several schools reported difficulty in re- 
ception due to geographical location, high- 
tension wires near the school, or faulty 
equipment. 

To the question, “Is the amount of ma- 
terial presented appropriate for your class?”’, 
only one teacher replied that there should 
be less material in each broadcast. Several 
indicated that the first few broadcasts con- 
tained too much, but improvement was 
noted in the more recent programs. (This 
improvement was the result of the afore- 
mentioned in-progress evaluation.) The 
attempt to crowd too much into the few 
minutes allotted reduced the effectiveness 
of the program. 


Two teachers of foreign children reported 
that the broadcasts were not always within 
the comprehension of their groups. How- 
ever, except for one other who replied, 
“most of the time,” 
affirmative. 


the answers were 
The fact that the great ma- 
jority reported no criticism of the maturity 
level was considered an achievement, as this 
is generally considered the greatest single 
difficulty in primary school broadcasting. 


When asked how often music broadcasts 
could profitably be used, a large majority 
of the teachers suggested one program a 
week although several requested two a 
week. 


Improvements Suggested 


The suggestions listed for improving the 
broadcasts included: clearing reception, 
shortening of talking-time, making suggested 
materials more available to teachers, and 
providing more opportunities for class 
participation. 

Teachers were asked to make suggestions 
for appropriate materials and activities. A 
wide range of suggestions was submitted, 
indicating that a more extensive program 
would be welcome. Some of the sugges 
tions were: introduction of songs and activi- 
ties appropriate for holidays and seasons; 
use of rhythm band instruments or other 
articles as accompaniment; addition of more 
rhythms for participation, more action songs 
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and music, and more stories; and demon- 
strations by a class of children. Some upper- 
grade teachers also responded, asking for 
broadcasts appropriate to the level of their 
children, and suggested the teaching of 
musical notation, and stories about com- 
posers, instruments, and operas. 


After nearly two years of primary 
music broadcasting, several conclusions 
have been reached: 


1. The teacher plays a vital part in mak- 
ing radio programs effective. Her enthusi- 
asm and interest by example promote inter- 
est and good listening habits. By setting 
the stage in providing the physical environ- 
ment and atmosphere most conducive to 
intelligent listening and by her preparation 
and follow-up, the teacher helps to deter- 
mine the success of the programs. 


2. The vocabulary and the concepts must 
be simple. 


3. The program must be suited to the 
short-interest span of the listeners. 


4. The directions for activities must be 
simple, clear, and well-timed. 


5. There should be many opportunities 
for participation by the listeners. 


6. Material used in each broadcast should 
be limited as to amount and given much 
repetition. 


Mbusic is a vital and moving force in 
the life of every person. Through the use 
of radio, more opportunities can be offered 
in the field of music education, both as a 
teaching aid and as a stimulant to greater 
interest and participation in music. 


We believe that we have made a definite 
contribution to educational broadcasting by 
giving more opportunities for building a 
repertoire of good music, encouraging good 
listening habits, and creating an awareness 
of music as it functions in our daily lives. 


Teacher Salary Schedule, 1944-45, 


Salinas, Monterey County; R. D. Case, Superintendent 


Beginner Salary, Previous Experience Salary 
No previous Allowed Beginner Increment Maximum 
Experience @ $100 per year per year Salary 
Elementary $1600 2 yrs. $100 $2500 
Kdgn. & Gr. 1-8 
High School 1800 4 yrs. 100 3100 
Gr. 9-12 
Junior College 5 yrs. College 2000 5 yrs. 100 3200 
Gr. 13-14 
M.A. Degree 2100 5 yrs. 100 3400 
Ph.D. Degree 2300 5 yrs. 100 3700 


Increases in salary are contingent upon professional work; e.g., college credit earned, profes- 


sional contributions, travel, etc. 





What Can I Do, America? 


Faye Barnes, Pupil, Fifth Grade, Age 10 5/6 
Years, Saratoga Union Grammar School, 
Santa Clara County; Bertha 
R. Seely, Teacher 


Waar can I do, America, 

To help end this horrible war? 

I know that I can buy stamps and bonds, 
But still I want to do more. 


The boys are dying over there, 

But by their sides the Red Cross stand. 
They're dying for one great cause, 

To keep freedom in this land. 


The air force is fighting in the sky 
The navy is at sea. 

The army has the distant land 

But the home front has you and me. 


And so it is important 

To do all we can. 

Because we want, you know, 
To have freedom in this land. 
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Dances for Children 
Heel and Toe or a Do-Si-Do 
A New California Book 


A Review by Marion Avery, Supervisor of 
Teaching of Physical Education 
for Girls at University High 
School, Oakland 


A NEW dance compilation has 
been published by Grace H. John- 
stone, teacher of physical education in 
Oakland Public Schools and Girl Scout 
leader and volunteer trainer in Oak- 


land Girl Scout Council. 


The compilation is most practical for use 
in physical education classes both in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. Complete 
musical score and full description of 33 
recreational mixers, folk dances and favorite 
American old-timers are included. 


Many of them are sufficiently intricate 
and interesting, though easily analyzed, to 
have an appeal for adult community recrea- 
tion groups. 


The spirally-bound paper-covered book is 
as attractive as it is usable and has been 
endorsed by various youth agencies as well 
as by outstanding educators in the field of 
recreation and physical education. 






Additional Features 


Additional features, which make Heel 
and Toe a “must get” publication, are the 
reference and recording lists and the glos- 


sary of square dance terms. 


Order from: J. W. Stacey, Flood Build- 
ing, San Francisco; price 75c. 
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LINCOLN BALL 


Leroy L. Carlson, Vice-Principal, Roosevelt School, Taft, Kern County 


Bias: Ball is a combination 
of Speedball and End-ball. This game 
grew out of the need to make use of 
a small enclosure of space at Lincoln 
School in Taft. It should therefore be 
understood that anyone wishing to 
make use of the game can feel free to 
make changes in the size of the play- 
ing field and, also, there may be a 
need for making minor rule changes. 


The game has been used in Taft for 
nearly 10 years. The game is especially 
advisable when the weather is a bit warm, 
since a rest is provided for one-half of each 
team after a goal is made. That is, they 
trade places with the half of the team that 
had been acting as goalies when the goal 
was made. 

The game, I should say, is suited for 
children in grades 5-8. To my knowledge, 
I do not believe the game has been tried in 
high schools, but, it should be a good fore- 
runner to basketball since the element of 
“keep-a-way is prevalent. A score can be 


made only by kicking the ball. 


I hope that some of our California schools 
will find a place for this game. To the 
women teachers that are probably replacing 
some of the PE men serving in the Armed 
Forces, I believe you will find this game 
very simple to teach and also well liked by 
the children. 


This game is called Lincoln Ball because 
it was (as far as known) originated at 
Lincoln School in Taft. Due to an ideal 
playing space within a wire enclosure and 
the need for another suitable activity for an 
intramural program, the following rules and 
regulations were adopted and the game of 
Lincoln Ball originated. 


The Playing Field 


1. The playing field may vary from 50 to 
75 ft. wide and from 100 to 150 ft. long. 
The two longer boundaries called “‘side- 


lines’ and the shorter 


boundaries “end 


lines.” 


2. There shall be a “goalie” zone made 
by drawing a line from sideline to sideline 
at each end of the field 10 feet from the 
goal line. 


3. The playing field is that area within 
the boundaries exclusive of the “goalie” 
zone. 


4. The end line is the extreme end of the 
field across which the ball must be kicked 
to score. Then there must be some line or 


mark over the end line (a board strip 54 


inches high) under which the ball must be 
kicked to score. Similar to a soccer goal 
except it shall be across the entire field and 
only 54 inches high. 


5. The free kick line is a spot or short 
line ten yards from the goal line, which is 
10 feet from the end line. 


6. The center shall be a ring as in bas- 
ketball where the ball is tossed up at the 
beginning of each quarter and after every 
score. 


7. There shall be a restraining line on 
each side of center toward the goal line. 
This line shall be 3 yards from the center 
circle. 


Players and Equipment 


1. There shall be 12 players, — 6 goalies 
and 6 in the playing field. They alternate 
positions after each score; ie., the goalies 
become players in the field of play and the 
field players become goalies. (More or less 
players may be used, but there should be 
an equal number of “goalies” and men in 
the playing field.) If the group is probably 
as small as 6 on each side it is permissible 
to use 2 goalies and 4 in the playing field 
and rotate after each score is made, using 
only 2 goalies each time. 

Note: If the game is being played in a PE 
program where the exercise is the principal ob- 
ject and the game shou'd not produce a score 
within a reasonable length of time, it is sug- 
gested that the instructor make the change 
between goalies and players giving all players 
the same privilege of playing. 


5 


2. A player may play but once in each 
quarter. Either start the quarter or be 
substituted. 


3. The ball shall be a regulation soccer 
ball. 


The Game 


1. Four quarters constitute a game. They 
may vary in length from 6 to 10 minutes, 
according to the age of the boys. 

Note: This game is probably more adaptable 
to free play and intramural periods than for a 
school competitive game. In such cases, how- 
ever, it might be played for a 20-minute period 
since the goalies get a good rest and in alter- 
nating give the others a rest. 


2. A coin may be flipped for choice of 
goals or kick off. Teams change goals at 
the end of each quarter. The team win- 
ning the toss gets first choice. 


3. The game begins with a jump ball 
at the center of the ring. The goalies in 
their area and the field players on the 
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restraining line. The field player may leave 
the line when the ball is tipped at center. 
The centers may not tip the ball and catch 
it themselves. Similar to basketball. 


4. Following a score the goalies and field 
players shall change positions. 


5. The ball is dead when out of bounds, 
following a score, after a foul, tie ball, but 
in each case the referee whistle must blow 
before the ball is dead. 


Scoring 


1. There is only one way of scoring and 
that is by kicking a ground ball through 
the goalie zone and across the end line 
under the bar or mark across the end line. 
A drop kick shall also count a score if 
going across the end line under the 54-inch 
line. A punted ball, however, must hit the 
ground and then go through before it can 
count, unless it is touched by a defensive 
player and then through. The count is one 
point. A goal scored from the penalty line 
also counts one point. 


Playing Rules 


1. Except for the position of the players, 
the scoring and the goal area, the game is 
similar to speed ball; ie., if a ball is kicked 
into the air it may be caught and passed 
around as in basketball; taking more than 
one step with the ball in possession is 
a technical foul. The hands or arms may 
not be used on a ball that has last touched 
the ground. It must have been last kicked 
or passed. The ball may also be lifted off 
the ground by the feet and then picked up 
by the hands. Speed ball permits the use 
of the arms above the elbows, but the arms 
must be used here as in Soccer, not at all. 


2. Tie ball occurs when two boys (on 


opposing teams) have a hold of the ball or 
if the ball goes out of bounds and the 
referee is not able to tell which boy last 
touched it. Tie ball is tossed between the 
two boys as in basketball. 


3. The ball may be dribbled (kicked suc- 
cessively) by a boy, but not dribbled in the 
air, but once; ie., throw the ball into the 
air and catch it himself. He may do that 
but once. After throwing the ball in bounds 
or after a penalty kick he is not permitted 
to touch the ball until some other member 
of his team or the opposing team has 
touched it. ‘ 


4. Throwing a ball in from out of 
bounds, a ball may be thrown in any direc- 
tion as in Basketball. 


Fouls and Penalties 


1. Personal fouls are like in basketball — 
holding, pushing, kicking (purposely), trip- 
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ping, charging, blocking, and any unnec- 
essary roughness or unsportsmanlike con- 
duct. 


Penalty: Free kick from the free kick line 
(10 yards from goal zone). All players must 
be behind the kicker except the defending 
goalies. 


Note: Only on one other case is a free kick 
granted. That being when a goalie steps out of 
his goal area while attempting to block a kick 
or when kicking or throwing a ball from the 
goal area. 


Technical fouls: 


1. Walking with the ball, jumper catch- 
ing the ball after jump ball, kicking a fly 
ball, or touching a ground ball with any 
part of the arm or hand. 

Penalty: Ball out of bounds at nearest spot 
by member of offended team. 

2. Arguing with the official. 


Penalty: Out of bounds and disqualification 
{f the referee deems it justifiable. 


* 


3. Offending team stepping into defend- 
ing goal zone. 

Penalty: Ball goes to the goalies. 

4. If a goal is made by a player stepping 
into the goal zone the goal shall not count, 
or if a goal is made while a player of the 
offensive team is in the goal zone it shall 
not count. 

Penalty: Ball going to goalie. 


Note: This game is not designed for Inter- 
scholastic competition. It is purely a game for 
grade 5-8 intramural program, or for a free 
play period. Therefore, the number of substi- 
tutions, “‘time outs,” length of playing time, 
and number of officials are not specified. 


Little Steel Formula 


Carl A. Bowman, Assistant Executive 
Secretary, CTA Southern Section, 
Los Angeles 


Ts: Little Steel Formula does not 
apply to teachers salaries. 

An opinion was recently released by 
Beach Vasey, Deputy Los Angeles County 
Counsel, after reexamination of the entire 
question of teachers salaries and the federal 
wage stabilization program. 

In this opinion it is stated that a general 
order of the War Labor Board and the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue consti- 
tutes a blanket approval of all increases by 
public agencies, including school districts, 
and that such increases are therefore lawful 
without regard to their amount. 

Under this opinion political sub-divisions, 
including school districts, are authorized to 
determine wages without regard to the war 
stabilization program. 

California Teachers 
ceived communications 


Association has re- 
from authoritative 


sources in Washington, D. C., to the effect 
that the Little Steel Formula has not been 
applied and will not be applied to teachers’ 
salaries. 


CALLING ALL PARENTS 


A COOPERATIVE PROJECT BY TEACHERS, PARENTS, AND STUDENTS 


Ethel McDonald, Health Coordinator, Ralph Waldo Emerson Junior High School, 
Los Angeles 


I THINK the parents would like 
to know about this. Couldn’t we put 
the information into a definite form 
and send it to all the homes?” 


Mrs. Burns, the PTA health com- 
mittee chairman, had asked the faculty 
health committee to meet with them 
last fall to explain the program now 
in operation at Emerson Junior High 


School. 


So many of the school health-serv- 
ices and practices had been vague or 
unknown to these mothers, active in 
the PTA, that they felt we should 
try to reach all parents in a way that 
would stimulate cooperation of school 
and home in improving the health 
and health habits of the students. 


What shall we include? Adopting 
the slogan of Keep it Brief, the com- 
mittees had a series of meetings with 
lively discussions on the relative im- 
portance of home study, rest sched- 
ules, school lunches, colds, first aid, 
and adjustment of school schedules to 


outside jobs. It was several weeks 


before agreement was reached on the 
exact material to be used. 


Modern advertising methods were adopted 
as the most likely way of inveigling the 
parents into spending 15 minutes reading 
this health information. A cartoon illustrat- 
ing each subject was drawn by a boy in 
the art department, and a catchy jingle for 
each was written by a B-9 girl as part of 
her social-living work. 


All the material was then organized by 
the printshop into a 5- by 8-inch booklet 
with a bright cover and an all-over cartoon 
pattern of parents and children in action 
to illustrate the title Calling All Parents. 


Some semblance of 
achieved by featuring the imaginary twins 
Emmie and Ernie Emerson as the enthusi- 
astic proponents of the various health rou- 
tines suggested. A clever caption, cartoon, 
and jingle headed each page; the informa- 
tion and suggestions filled the lower half. 
Night Patrol stressed the importance of 10 


hours sleep each school night, and Just a 


continuity was 








Cold wasn’t OK for those who want to be 
tops in health. 


A detailed home work 
assignments gave the parents definite infor- 
mation of how much study was expected 
of Emmie and Ernie at home. Be health 
Wise rather than Otherwise helped to clear 
up questions about the extent and purpose 


schedule of 


of school physicians inspections; when a 
doctor's note was needed for readmittance 
after absence; and how much first aid was 
available in case of accident. 


Many of the parents are unaware of the 
various medical facilities in the immediate 
community and so these were included with 
their addresses and telephone numbers. 

Proper nutrition was the Inside Story, 
with breakfast and school lunches receiving 
the lime light. 
insisted 
on including a page on cleanliness and 
cosmetics, so that parents might have some- 
thing in black and white to bolster up their 
arguments on proper procedures for junior 
high school students. 


Wie the booklets were ready 


for distribution, each teacher used the 


The mothers on the committee 


last period of the day to explain in 
detail the health services of the school 
and the health standards toward which 
we were striving. 

With each given an 
attractive receipt card which the child 
returned next morning signed by the 


book was 


parent to acknowledge the safe arrival 
of the PTA’s gift. 

For it was the enthusiasm and 
financial support of the PTA that 
made this project possible; a project 
that helped students, faculty and par- 
ents to understand a little better the 
modern idea of optimum health. 


Correct English, a guide to correct speak- 
ing self-education 
courses, spelling and punctuation rules; over 


and writing, reading 
100 examples of properly used, and misused 
words and phrases; by George Talbot Odell, 
is a worthy 24-page booklet published by 
Educational Research Bureau, 1217-13th 
Street, NW, Washington, DC; price 10c. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 


THE PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM OF THE CORONA CITY SCHOOLS’ 


Frank E. Bishop, District Superintendent 


Box a number of years, school 
administrators have realized the im- 
portance of an active, continuous 
public relations program. Realizing 
the necessity of informing the patrons 
of the schools, the General Social 
Interpretations Committee, often 
called the General Public Relations 
Committee, was organized in the 
Corona Schools and has been func- 
tioning for over 8 years. 


Corona, at the western end of 
Riverside County, is a citrus com- 
munity of about 12,000 people, includ- 
ing an outstanding group of excep- 
tionally well-educated, employees of 
the research laboratories of Exchange 
By-Products Plant and California Fruit 
Growers Exchange, and the high type 
of college-trained townspeople. Al- 
though many new people have come 
into our community because of the 
large, permanent hospital of the U. S. 
Navy, we find that the taxpayers and 
patrons of the schools are vitally 
interested in having good schools. 


The Corona City Schools are organ- 
ized in two school districts with 4 
elementary schools in one district, and 
a junior and a senior high school in 
the Corona Union High School Dis- 
trict; 97 certificated and 28 uncertifi- 
cated employees serve the nearly 2600 
pupils and students in the two dis- 
tricts. The 6-3-3 plan of school organ- 
ization is being used. 


Three Major Committees 


The General Social Interpretation Com- 
mittee is one of the 3 major committees this 
year as in the past 8 years: Curriculum, 
Guidance and Public Relations. One rep- 
resentative from each school, who is chair- 
man of his own building public relations 
committee, is a member of this general 
committee. The District Superintendent of 
Schools is the chairman of the general 
committee. 


1. Reported before CTA Southern Section 
Council meeting, Los Angeles, March 11, 1944. 


The committee meets on the fourth Mon- 
day of each month during the school year, 
in the superintendent's office at 3:30 p.m. 
Principals of the various schools have a 
standing invitation to “sit-in” with the 
committee at any of its meetings. Following 
each meeting, a mimeographed report of the 
minutes is made and sent out to each 
principal and each committee member. 


The purpose of this committee can be 
stated in a few words: “To inform teachers, 
uncertificated employees and the public, 
about the Corona City Schools. So you see 
that this group of seven people has much 
work to do. 


Tie media used to get this information 
to the public take time and energy on the 
part of all teachers, and are described as 
follows: 


1. To familiarize the teachers with the 
schools, we revise each year a mimeograph-d 
6-page statement called, Know the Corona 
City Schools. The items include Contribu- 
tions the school makes, economic values of 
the school, school financial statistics, and 
teachers’ preparation, salaries and services. 
This information enables the teacher to 
know school facts. 


2. We have a list of the teachers and 
their memberships in local organizations. 
Mingling with fellow-townsmen in lodge, 
service club, womans club, business club, or 
church gives the teacher an opportunity to 
give factual information about the schools. 
We have very few teachers who do not 
belong to some organization in the com- 
munity. 


3. We faculty Speakers 
Bureau. Teachers willing to give talks are 
listed in a little booklet (titles are given, 
too), and are available for talks in and out 
of the community. Some teachers shy from 
this task; others are very willing to speak 
before various groups. 


maintain a 


4. Newspaper publicity is one medium 
in which we have no cause for worry. The 
local Corona Daily Independent and the 
Branch Office of the Riverside Press-Enter- 
prise are exceedingly anxious to get all the 
school news. Each month we give both 
newspapers and the Chamber of Commerce 
office a copy of our school events for the 
current and the following month. News 
sent from each school is ok’ed by the princi- 
pal of the building, and a copy is sent to 
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the Superintendent's office. The 6 PTA 
associations and the Corona-Norco PTA 
Council handle their own publicity, although 
the schools furnish most of the announce- 
ment of meetings material. 


5. The General Public Relations Com- 
mittee does most of the planning for the 
observance of American Education Week 
in November, and of California Public 
Schools Week in April. The building public 
relations committee, with the principal, 
works out its own particular plans and 
submits them to the general committee. 
Final plans for each observance are culmi- 
nated in the meetings of the General Social 
Interpretation Committee. 


6. The Corona Schools have their own 
home organ or publication — Listening In 
to the Corona City Schools. This is edited 
by a publication board of the general com- 
mittee and printed in our high school print- 
shop. The publication is quarterly, usually 
issued at the time that home reports are 
released. However, until the end of the 
duration, we are publishing only two issues 
a year—at the close of each semester. 
2600 copies are distributed each issue. 


A few years ago, this committee gave the 
public a chance to express itself. A ques- 
tionnaire’ was sent to parents, and 500 
answers were returned and tabulated. Par- 
ents were asked to check in column one the 
five items about which they were most 
interested in having information; in column 
two, they were to rank their first three 
choices of the five previously 
Items included: 


selected. 


Extra curricular activities 
(including athletics, dramatics, clubs, etc.) 


Pupil progress and achievement..........................18t 
Buildings and building programs 
Parent Teacher Association. ....00.0.0.00..0.c.0cccccccesee 
Board of Education and Administration 
The activities of the classroom..............0...0.0.0..... 
Methods of instruction....00....00..0.0.0.cccccccccceseseseecees 
I AO onic a ee 
Courses of study..... abctigsaist a Rcastencat snakes apie 
Tem ie, tisk aS eh eke 
Teachers and school officers...........0.0.0.0...ccce.-- 
Discipline and behavior. ..............0.0cccccceccccceceseeeeee 
TID | Nace ia eects ieee ccictlinecncttininccs 

Philosophy of teachers and administrators...... 
Business management and finance...................... 
UI CUO Sissi nicest. 
me WO OI inosine 
IOMIS TMNIRINIIID sissies acncssbes Pos cisictdoneest armsncicilan 





A space was left for remarks, too. The 
results indicated that parents in our com- 
munity wanted more information about pupil 
progress and achievement, health of pupils, 
the activities of the classroom, discipline and 
behavior, and methods of instruction. Items 
in which parents were least interested were 
testing program, extra-curricular activities, 
teachers and school officers, Board of Edu- 





1. Article reporting the results of this ques- 
tionnaire may be found in the American School 
Board Journal, November 1944, pages 16, 74. 
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cation and administration, attendance, and 
and finances. We 
also asked in the questionnaire how they 
liked to get their information about the 
schools. They rated first, second, and third 
choices on the following media: 


business management, 


Through the school papers. 
Through the local newspapers. 


Through school speakers at meetings of com- 
munity organizations. 


Through an official publication of the com- 
mittee and administration 


From your children. 

By visiting school. 

Through window displays. 

By special observation of public schools such 
as Public Schools Week. 


By attending school programs. 


Through visits to the homes by teachers. 


First choice was the school paper, prob- 
ably the home organ publication, Listening 
In. However, parents of junior high school 
students may have referred to the Junior 
High School Broadcast, a pupil publication; 
parents of senior high school students may 
have had the high school paper, the Ko-Hi- 
Nur, in mind when answering this question. 
The fact remains that parents like to get 
their news first from school publications. 
“From the children directly’ was second 
choice; and “by visiting school’ ranked 
third The local newspaper was fourth. 
This information makes the sponsor of the 
school paper a significant person in the eyes 
i of the Social Interpretation committee. 


. 
eceepat oP 


Because of the parent desire for classroom 
information, page 3 of Listening In is re- 
served for such news. The publication 
always features cuts of school activities. 


[_ = = Ua. hCOU 


ee 


Suggestions from Parents 


The questionnaire also asked for construc- 
tive suggestions that parents would like to 
make concerning their schools, and what 
they particularly liked about their schools. 
Some very interesting contributions were 
made; the answers add to the accurate 
knowledge which the committee has con- 
cerning public opinion in the community, 
and action has been taken on suggestions 
received. The committee is planning to take 
a survey again next year and give the public 
a second chance to express itself, since 

1e Corona has grown from 7,400 in 1930 to 
n- about 12,000 at the present time. 

e 7. Student publications are important, 
although not the direct responsibility of our 
general committee. The elementary schools 
issue pupil publications frequently — one is 
called Dot and Dash, the junior high jour- 
nalism group publish the Broadcast, a 
mimeographed 6 or 8 page sheet twice a 
month; and the senior high school journal- 
ism class issues the Ko-Hi-Nur, usually every 
two weeks. The high school publication is 
printed in our own print shop. Both junior 


is, 





and senior high school issue year-books, too, 
and our printing department does a great 
deal of the mechanical end of the publish- 
ing. 
temporarily for the duration. 


The war has changed the set-up 


8. Pupil presentation of programs, oper- 
ettas, school plays, concerts, etc. — adds to 
good public relations. Musical groups, 
dramatics and public speaking classes are 
always available for presentations before 
community organizations. Students are en- 
couraged to enter the Lions Club democracy 
contest and the American Legion constitu- 
tional oratorical contest. Not only is it good 
experience for the pupils or students par- 
ticipating, but such contacts promote good 
public relations. 


§, the general public relations 
committee of the Corona City Schools 
is attempting to keep the community 
informed about its schools. The com- 
mittee constantly has the interest of 
the schools before it, and is urging the 
public to know its schools. And then, 
too, the committee always wants to 
give the public an opportunity to 
express itself. Our public has reached 
that point in educational progress 
where there is a reasonable agreement 
in the two-way program — Know 
Your Schools and Know Your Public. 





SKYSCRAPER TO SIERRA 


A NEW BOOK* ON NATURE STUDY IN THE CALIFORNIA SIERRA, 
BY C. M. GOETHE OF SACRAMENTO 


A FASCINATING account of how 
“one certain Skyscraper Man” escaped 
systematically from his city skyscraper 
to the nearby Sierran Piedmont region 
—how in those foothills he found 
recreation that was re-creation — his 
escape days enriched by accumulation 
of knowledge as to the miracles to be 
observed in the telescoped life-zones 
of California’s Sierras. 


This little book charmingly submits a 
description of another American, Skyscraper 
Man. He is a highly specialized human.... 
Skyscraper Man works 12, 14 hours a day 
and likes it. He sometimes snaps, however, 
at 50. This is where he should have ahead 
of him two more decades of production- 
years enriched by often entirely unique 
experiences. 


This history, then, is that of one certain 
Skyscraper Man, Charles Allen. 


Happiness, Contentment, Joy, can be had. 
Allen found it was possible through sys- 
tematic escape from that steel-ribbed skele- 
ton, his city Skyscraper. He found it in 
outings in his Sierran cabin. 


“Here, then, is the tale of Allen, who, 
from activities from city-planning to eugen- 
ics, from worldwide playground to TB con- 
trol, escaped through nature study at his 
Sierran cabin. Toward this cabin from 
Allen's skyscraper, he could see a landscape 





* Published by Keystone Press. Price, $1.25, 
postage paid. Address orders for this book to: 
Keystone Press, 619 Adam Grant Building, 114 
Sansome Street, San Francisco 4. 


unsurpassed in the entire world in that it 
contains, belt above belt, all the life zones 
from the Lower Sonoran to Arctic-Alpine. 


That marvelous diversity, teeming with 
ten thousand fascinating organisms, formed 
the complex which gave Allen his escape 
from skyscraper life. 


Do you wish to visit with Allen this 
unusual region, to enjoy with him the zest 
of nature-study roundabout his cabin? You 
can read about it in the new book, Sierran 
Cabin . 


ways fascinate. 


. . from Skyscraper. Frontiers al- 
Thus the cabin-site at the 
. attracted Allen. Here was the 
battle-line between two struggling faunas, 
floras. By studying these he could hope to 
acquire wisdom toward solutions of parallel 


frontier . . 


human problems. . 


" 


He hoped, too, that his cabin experienc 
might help to increase interest in the Sierran 
Piedmont until it should become appreciated 
as much as the less accessible High Sierras 

. . This Sierran Piedmont can become a 
shock-absorber. Man's 
work will be more efficient because of it.” 


useful Skyscraper 


Besides its descriptions of the flora and 
fauna of the lower Sierran region, and its 


geologic formations, this new book contains 


much little-known historic lore about the 
early-day pocket miners, old mining towns 
and strangely named geographic features 
such as Sorefinger Bar, Codfish Canyon 
Shirttail Canyon, Gougeeye, and Yankee 


ee 
jim's. 


I HE new book contains 45 illustrations 
It is a unique addition to Califormiana and 


to Nature-Study 
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TEACHERS EXAMINATIONS 


COUNTY EXAMINATIONS AND THE TEACHER SHORTAGE 


E. H. LaFranchi, Principal, St. Helena Union High School, Napa County 


in possibility of a more general 
resumption of county teachers exami- 
nations has recently been discussed as 
a means of offsetting the teacher 
shortage in California. The report of 
the discussion states merely, 
However, there seemed to be some 
question concerning the wisdom of 
such procedure.™ 


A study’* of these examinations has 
recently been completed and a report 
of some of the findings would seem to 
be appropriate as a basis for judging 
the advisability of a more general 
resumption of the examination. 


The experience of the past, particu- 
larly the effect of World War One 
on the examination, offers some valu- 
able information concerning the ques- 
tion at hand. Table 1 shows the 
number of counties holding the ex- 
amination, the number of persons 
trying the examination, the number 
passing the examination, and the per- 
centage passing the examination at 
intervals of 5 years, 1913-38, except 
that the years 1917 and 1919 are 
included and the years 1939, 1940, 
and 1941 are added at the end. 


It will be noted by a study of Table 1 
that during the war year of 1918 the 
number of persons trying the examination 
dropped off sharply from the number trying 
it in 1913, which was a representative year 
for the pre-war years. This drop was in 
spite of the fact that only two fewer 
counties held the examination during 1918 
than in 1913. 


In 1917 there were actually more counties 
holding the examination than in 1913, but 
the number trying it was far less. In 1913 
the number of candidates trying the exami- 
nation averaged 21 per county, while in 
1918 this average was only 6. The figures 
show that the counties continued to hold 


1. Roy W. Cloud, CTA State Council of Edu- 
cation: Annual Meeting. In Sierra Educatonal 
News, May, 1943, p. 9. 


2. Edward H. LaFranchi, 
County Teachers Examination: 
Variability in Difficulty. 


The California 
Its Cost and 
Unpublished Doctor 


of Education thesis, The University of Califor- 
321 pp. 


nia, Berkeley, 1943. 


the examination, but candidates did not 


appear to try it. 


These reductions in the number trying 
the examination existed in spite of the fact 
that standards for passing candidates were 
lowered. The median percentage of candi- 
dates passed over a 40-year period has been 
46, but note that 58% were passed in 1918 
and that 70% were passed in 1919. 


During the last years included in Table 
1 the number of persons trying the exami- 
nation dropped sharply each year. In 1941 
only 7 counties held the examination, an 
average of only 3 candidates appeared in 
each county, and only 13 candidates were 
passed in the entire State. This small 
number was very likely due to the war 
conditions which were already making 
demands on manpower during that year. 


Futile Effort 


These figures would indicate that any 
effort to increase the number of counties 
holding the examination would be futile: 
candidates would not appear to try the 
examination. We may assume that candi- 
dates do not try the examination during 
times of manpower shortages because it is 
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far easier to secure jobs by less difficult 
methods. During such times there is little 
incentive for a high school graduate to cram 
in the twenty-five subjects required for the 
examination with the prospect that, provid- 
ing he is successful in passing, he will be 
qualified to apply for a position which will 
probably pay him less than one on which 
he may start to work immediately. 


The State Board of Education, during the 
present emergency as well as during World 
War I, passed resolutions giving notice that 
emergency credentials will be issued good for 
one year and subject to renewal, for practically 
any or all types of credentials. To date thou- 


sands of these emergency credentials have been 
issued. 


Besuves indicating that the county 
examination will be valueless in offsetting 
the present teacher shortage, the study cited 
above pointed out some serious defects in 
the examination which would be strong 
reasons why this method of teacher certifi- 
cation should not be revived. A large part 
of the work was devoted to a study of the 
degree to which the examination varied in 
difficulty among the several counties. Ex- 
amination papers were secured from 10 
different counties and the tests in the fol- 
lowing 6 subjects were selected as a sam- 
pling appropriate for study: algebra, arith- 
metic, chemistry, geometry, physics, and 
spelling. 


The selection was made largely on the 
basis of the objectivity of the tests in these 
subjects as compared with other 
included in the examination. 


tests 
The tests 


Table 1. Number of Counties Holding the Examination and Number of Persons Trying 
and Passing the Examination 


No. of counties 


Year holding the exam. trying the exam. passing the exam. the exam, 
1913 33 680 293 43 
1917 34 296 129 44 
1918 31 179 104 58 
1919 30 200 139 70 
1923 33 442 205 46 
1928 32 422 151 36 
1933 22 303 155 51 
1938 13 133 56 42 
1939 10 92 44 48 
1940 13 66 35 53 
1941 7 21 13 62 
Table 2. Difficulty Ratings for Ten County Arithmetic Examinations 
Total points Points Total No. below Difficulty Rank in 
County allowed required mean score points required ratings difficulty 
I 100 85 14.9 70.1 82 1 
B 100 85 26.7 58.3 69 2 
D 100 85 27.2 57.8 68 3 
H 100 85 28.0 57.0 67 4 
Cc 100 85 32.7 52.3 62 5 
G 100 §5 33.2 51.8 61 6 
7? 100 85 42.6 42.4 50 7 
F 100 85 59.4 25.6 30 8 
A 100 85 65.6 19.4 23 9 
E 40 30 29.8 & 1 10 


No. of persons 


No. of persons Per cent passing 
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from the 10 counties in each of these 6 
selected subjects were combined and given 
to students prepared in the subjects. The 
scores made on these combined tests were 
then analyzed to determine the relative 
difficulty of the examinations. The results 
were startling. In arithmetic the difficulty 
rating of the most difficult examination was 
over eighty times as great as the rating of 
the least difficult examination. 

Table 2 is presented to illustrate how the 
difficulty ratings were determined. The 
counties are represented by letters in Table 
2 and are listed in the order of decreasing 
difficulty of the arithmetic tests. It may be 
seen by a glance at Table 2 that the most 
difficult examination has a rating of 82 
while the least difficult examination has a 
tating of only one. 


Difficulty Ratings 


Taking county I as as example, it will be 
noted that 100 points were allowed on the 
arithmetic test. Since a percentage of 85 
was required to pass the entire examination 
in this county, 85% of 100 or 85 is given 
as the points required on this test. The 
third number, 14.9, is the total mean score 
actually made on this test by students to 
whom the test was given. This figure is 
70.1 points below the required points. The 
difficulty rating is then defined as the per 
cent this last figure, 70.1, is of the points 
required. For this particular test the rating 
is 82. Since 82 is the largest rating arrived 
at for any of the arithmetic tests, this test 
ranked first in difficulty. County E has 
the least difficult arithmetic test. The 
same students that scored only 14.9 points 
out of a required 85 on the county I test, 
scored 29.8 out of a required 30 on the 
county E test. 

Tables similar to Table 2 were constructed 
for each of the other 5 subjects included in 
the sampling and for the entire sampling. 
Thus seven different difficulty ratings and 
ranks were determined for each of the ten 
counties. The ranks determined are pre- 
sented in Table 3. The counties are again 
represented by letters and are listed in the 


order of the ranks of the entire samplings. 

An inspection of Table 3 shows that 
examinations from certain counties are diffi- 
cult in some subjects and easy in others. - 
Note counties I and J. In other counties 
the examinations are consistently difficult 
or consistently easy in all subjects. 


County Variations 


Note that county F had its tests in chem- 
istry, geometry, and physics, as well as its 
entire sampling, ranked as the least diffi- 
cult of all the tests considered, and that no 
test from county F ranked higher than fifth 
in difficulty. 

Similarly, county E had its tests in alge 
bra, arithmetic, and spelling ranked least 
difficult; its entire sampling ranked ninth 
in difficulty, and no test from county E 
ranked higher than fourth in difficulty. On 
the other hand, each of the three counties 
at the top of the list had several of their 
tests and their entire samplings ranked first, 
second, or third in difficulty. 


In the light of such data, the conclusion 
was reached that the county examination 
varies so greatly in difficulty, as well as in 
composition and administration, among the 
several counties that, in effect, California 
has as many systems of teacher certification 
as there are counties giving the examination. 


Daca submitted in the study showed 
that, in the light of present day standards, 
the examination is limited in scope and 
often is so poorly constructed that it cannot 
measure adequately the achievement of 
candidates in subjects which it does include. 
The important fields of child development 
and educational psychology are entirely 
omitted from the tests. Many subject 
examinations studied were made up of only 
three or four very broad questions, such as 
the following question taken from a history 
examination: “What are some outstanding 
characteristics of the modern period?” In 
cases where new-type or objective questions 
were included, the items were often very 


Table 3. The Rank in Difficulty of the Subject Examinations and the 
Entire Samplings from Ten Counties 


RANKS Entire 
County Algebra Arithmetic Chemistry Geometry Physics Spelling sampling 
D 6 3 1 1 7 ° 1 
c ~— of 5 * 3 1 2 2 
B 1 2 2 2 s 7 3 
G 8 6 s 8 3 s 4 
I 9 1 7 7 s 4 5 
J 7 7 3 6 2 3 6 
H 4 4 5 9 5 5 7 
A 2 9 6 4 4 1 8 
E 10 10 4 5 6 8 9 
F 5 8 8 10 8 6 10 





* Data for these tests are omitted because copies of test papers were not available from the 
counties concerned. 





Intellectual Honesty 


W. J. Sanders, Visalia Junior College, 
Tulare County 


I; all the virtues, great and small, 
In one could be combined, 

That one, the essence of them all, 
Would be an honest mind. 

To weave into life’s patterned web, 
Concealed by cunning art, 

The specious and deceptive thread 
Will weaken every part. 





poorly constructed. Consider, for example, 
these three items 


included in one examination: 


true-false which were 


1. Should silent reading give pleasure to the 
reader ? 


2. Is good reading essential to the under- 


standing of other subjects? 


3. Does punctuation aid expression 
reading ? 


in oral 


Why Not Scholarships 


The study pointed out that the examina- 
tion serves no useful purpose in California‘s 
educational system, since the number of 
teachers certificated by means of it in nor- 
mal times is insignificant and since the 
number of persons trying it during periods 
of teacher shortages drops even below the 
small number trying it in normal times. 
Furthermore, the expense of holding the 
examination has been considerable. In 1941 
the cost was $158 per candidate passing the 
examination. 


Educational authorities have consistently 
recommended that teachers be certificated 
on the basis of credentials earned rather 
than on the basis of examinations, and 
state after state has followed this recom- 
mendation. A study*® made in 1938 showed 
that California and Wisconsin were the 
only two states in the United States that 
allowed teaching certificates to be granted 
on the basis of an examination prepared 
and administered entirely under the au- 
thority of local officials. 


When peace comes again, why would it 
not be far better for the counties to set up 
a system of scholarships to the State Col- 
leges and the State University as an insur- 
ance that qualified candidates will not be 
barred from the teaching profession because 
of insufficient means to attend a teacher 
training institution? 





3. Benjamin W. Frazier, Development of State 
Programs for the Certification of Teachers. 
Office of Education. Bulletin, 1938, Number 12. 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Printing Office, 1938. 
p. 12. 


SERVICE TO FIGHTERS 


RED CROSS SERVICE TO THE ARMED FORCES OF OUR REPUBLIC 


Wallace R. Murray, Jr.. ARC, Camp Pinedale, California; Formerly Chairman, 
Department of English, Roosevelt Junior High, San Jose, Santa Clara County 


A VITAL part of each military 
post here and abroad is the office of 
Field Director, American Red Cross. 


The field director and his co-work- 
ers have a two-fold purpose: first, they 
offer assistance to the members of the 
Armed Forces and their families, and 
second, assistance is offered to the 
military program. Field directors, 
wearing the army officers uniform, 
accompany troops into all conditions 
of war. 


Servicemen coming into the field direc: 
tor’s office present problems as varied as 
human nature itself. It is the job of the 
Red Cross to alleviate worry and to offer 


cheerfully and understandingly whatever 


type of service the man may need. Some 
of the more common services offered by 
Red Cross are represented in the following 


cases: 


1. A soldier comes to the Red Cross and 
wants ‘to talk.” Perhaps he has a “gripe” 
because he feels he should have had a furlough 
months ago. The field director contacts the 
military, and in most cases finds that the fur- 
lough will soon be forthcoming. The field 
director presents his findings to the soldier, and 
makes him realize that his turn will come soon. 
After an interview of a few minutes the soldier 
is relieved; he has his problem off his chest; 
he has talked to someone about it. 


2. A letter is received from the military by 
the field director’s office stating that Pvt. John 
Jones has just returned from furlough and 
states that his family is in need. His father 
has become incapacitated since the soldier’s 
induction, and the serviceman is needed at home 
to support his family. The field director writes 
to the Red Cross chapter in the local com- 
munity, who in turn investigates the case and 
secures the necessary affidavits which are sent 
to the field director. He then gives this infor- 
mation to the military who uses it in reaching 
a decision on whether or not the soldier shouk! 
be released from a dependency 
discharge. 


service on 


8. A soldier receives a letter from home. His 
mother has been ill, and he is worried about 
her. Here again the field director wires the 
home chapter of the Red Cross who sends a 
health and welfare report back to him. If the 
mother is in need, the home chapter offers the 
necessary assistance. 


4. The military phones the field director. 
Pvt. Bill Smith has received a telegram stating 
that his father is critically ill. Immediately the 
field director wires the home chapter for veri- 
fication of the illness. The verification re- 
ceived, the fie!d director notifies the military, 
and an emergency furlough results. 


5. Another wire is received in the Red Cross 
office from a local chapter: “BABY OF PVT. 
JOHN DOUGH NOT EXPECTED TO LIVE. 
DIAGNOSIS BRAIN TUMOR. PROGNOSIS 
POOR ACCORDING TO DR. J. L. BLACK. 
SOLDIER’S IMMEDIATE PRESENCE RE- 
QUESTED.” The wire is read to the soldier’s 
commanding officer, and an emergency furlough 
is arranged. BUT, John Dough is a private 
and has allotments to his wife, baby, and 
invalid parents. He has no money. There is no 
possibility of his repaying a loan on his small 
pay. The situation is discussed with his com- 
manding officer, and a grant is made to the 
soldier for his traveling expenses. A wire is 
sent to the chapter, and the soldier’s wife is 
informed that he is on his way home. 


S. IA. 
office. 


James Fine visits the fie’d director’s 
Because of just having returned from 
an emergency leave due to his mother’s death, 
this officer missed pay day. There is no possi- 
bility of his receiving salary until the first of 
the month. Accordingly, a comfort 
made to get him by until pay day. 


loan is 


7. Cpl. James Gray walks into the field 
director’s office, His father has recently passed 
away, and his mother’s age does not permit 
her to work. Cpl. Gray does not want to leave 
the service, but his mother needs some fina .- 
cial assistance in order to live properly. The 
fie'd director discusses with the soldier the 
possibility of making an allotment to his 
mother. The soldier agrees, and the field direc- 
tor phones the military who in turn starts the 
machinery for an allotment to the corporal’'s 
mother. He, too, is relieved, as his mother will 
be cared for. 


8. Capt. Mason phones the field director. He 
requests suggestions on planning a day room for 
his organization. The field director, through 
authorization of the Red Cross Camp and Hos- 
pital Council, starts work on a day room. 
Lumber is purchased, and the servicemen them- 
selves build furniture and paint the drab walls 
and ceiling of an ordinary barracks room. A 
group of public spirited volunteers in a neigh- 
boring community adjacent to the camp is asked 
to make draperies and necessary upholsterings. 
Within a period of two weeks or so, this com- 
pany has an attractive dayroom, a living room 
away from home. 


A Birthday Party 


9. The field director at the post hospital 
hears that patient Sgt. Jim Fair’s birthday is 
today. A party is arranged with games and 
singing, perhaps even a birthday cake. The 
sergeant may have his broken leg in an awk- 
ward cast, but his birthday has not been over- 
looked. 


Ti above 9 cases are only a small 
sample of the services offered by the Red 
Cross at military hospitals. The Red Cross 
is the only volunteer society authorized by 
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Congress to aid the military in caring for 
the sick and wounded. Red Cross person’ 
nel extend to the hospitalized all services 
rendered the able-bodied, and, in addition, 
recreation and entertainment. 


Field directors assigned to military forces 
overseas carry on much the same work as 
already described, and in addition supply a 
recreation program to the able-bodied and 
hospitalized. 


The public should realize that Red Cross 
is asked to verify all emergencies. There- 
fore, any family sending an emergency com- 
munication to a member of the Armed 
Forces should immediately contact the local 
Red Cross chapter, giving the necessary 
information, such as serial number, organi- 
zation, etc., so that the field director may 
be wired immediately. By following this 
procedure, many valuable hours and days 
are saved in the granting of necessary 
emergency furloughs. 


; Red Cross is set up to help 
the military, the serviceman, and his 
family. Red Cross attempts to keep 
the serviceman as free as possible from 
worry. Norman H. Davis, chairman 
of the Red Cross, summarizes the 


work of this organization when he 
says: 


“In wartime the welfare of America’s 
servicemen and their families comes first. 
The Red Cross, through a vast coordinated 
program, is safeguarding that welfare. On 
the home front, in the training camps, with 
the expeditionary forces, Red Cross workers 
are helping to build that military asset 
called morale, which in itself, is the measure 
of a nation’s will to victory. 


Two-way Flow 


“The two-way flow of service — from 
camp to chapter and back — links the man 
in uniform with his family at home. Per- 
haps a soldier’s family in a midwest town 
needs help in a financial crisis. A sailor's 
mother, stricken suddenly, must have imme- 
diate medical attention. Assurance that 
Red Cross workers will mobilize swift, 
effective aid for his family gives immeasur- 
able comfort to the man in service. 


“On duty with the Armed Forces, at home 
or overseas, the Red Cross field director is 
a friend in need. He and his staff perform 
literally thousands of services for the able- 
hodied as well as hospitalized servicemen.” 
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JUNE’S ESSAY 


Ti following article was placed on my 
desk by one of my pupils during the hectic 
days of gas rationing. It was in pencil and 
showed, by its many erasures, the results of 
much labor on the part of the child. I still 
possess the original and the enclosed copy 
is practically as I found it on my desk at 
the close of a long, hard day. Even the 
title is unchanged. I do not know whether 
the child knew how to spell essay or not. 


I do know that receiving it was one of 
the brightest moments of my _ teaching 
experience. It is such things that make the 
efforts of years worth while. 


Sincerely yours, 
Frieda Kayser McGuire 


Teacher, 6th Grade, Victory Boulevard Ele- 
mentary School, Los Angeles. 


June, 11 years old when she wrote the 
“S. A.,”” was in the A6 class. June is now 
in the 8th grade at Canoga Park School 
and enters high school in the fall. 

She was a good student, but better still, 
she had an interested and interesting mother 
who encouraged her very much. She was 
the middle child of a family of five children. 
Two older brothers were in the service. The 
father was a defense worker. The family 
lived in our neighborhood only a short time 
and had moved rather often. 

June’s Tribute to Teachers may be due 
to the fact that she comes from a long line 
of teachers, her mother, grandmother and 
great-grandmother having all been teachers. 
From early childhood she has undoubtedly 
received many vivid impressions of the ups 
and downs of the teaching profession from 
her mother and grandmother. 

Her grandmother began teaching at the 
age of 15 in the mountains of North Caro- 
lina. She received the magnificent salary of 
$15 a month, with the questionable privi- 
lege of “boarding around.” Later she 
became one of the first women college 
professors of the South. 

June's great-grandmother was a poet of 
some considerable ability. Many of her 
poems were published. She received letters 
of commendation from the poet James 
Russell Lowell regarding her literary efforts. 
— F.K.M. 


An S. A. on Teachers 


By June Williams, Los Angeles 


"Ba American teacher is an 
American soldier, because her effort 
in this war is as strong as that of a 
Colonel or Ensign. 


Her effort is to teach children to 


ON TEACHERS 


make a better world for themselves 
when the war is over. And yet she 
receives no medals. 


But long ago she was given a won- 
derful .medal—to have knowledge, 
truth, wisdom and courage. Children 
as I (am) have grown to love their 
teachers as a second mother. 


I want to tell you to keep your eyes 
on the youth and watch them make 
their plans for a better world, this 
time for always. 

Keep your eye on the teacher too, 
the teacher who doesn’t have a medal. 
Soon there will be one there. 


Her reward is just watching the 
children she taught to make a better 
world for a better people. 

Remember these four words — Fu- 
ture, Youth, Knowledge and Leader- 
ship, for they are the opening to a 
new and better and more peaceful 
world than we have now. 


Anglo-America 


© cooperation FOR WHAT? U. S. 
AND BRITISH COMMONWEALTH, by 
Dr. F. R. Scott, is a 64-page illustrated 
pamphlet, issued by American Council, In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, 1 East 54th 
Street, New York City 22; price 25c. 


No subject has had more public discus- 
sion than that of British-American relations. 
The shared experience of war has brought 
American and British peoples closer together 
and at the same time has created frictions 
which tend to drive them apart. 


In every country concerned there has 
been too much hasty, ill-informed, preju- 
diced, and irresponsible talk. Serious Anglo- 
American friction would wreck any effort 
to maintain peace in the post-war world. 
On the other hand an exclusive Anglo- 
American combination might equally endan- 
ger world peace. 


Professor Scott clearly outlines, with the 
aid of charts, the interrelationships of the 
colonies, dominions, mandates, and depend- 
encies of the British Commonwealth in 
terms that Americans will understand, and 
how these interrelationships will affect post- 
war planning. 





How to Study California 


A Child's Directed Study Guide for the Fourth Grade 
by 
BERNICE BAXTER 


Coordinator of Instruction, Oakland 


and 


FORREST C. MICHELL 
Principal, Lakeview Elementary School, Oakland 


This book is a non-consumable workbook for 
directed study based in general on the new state text 


CALIFORNIA, by Irmagarde Richards. 
ORDER NOW: 


Single copy . . 


5 Copies or more, each . . . 


HARR WAGNER 


609 Mission Street 





$ .75 
$ .60 


PUBLISHING CO. 


San Francisco, 5, California 
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GRADING STUDENTS 


THAT “NORMAL” GRADE CURVE! —A CRY OF PROTEST 


Dan O. Root,* Lieutenant, United States Naval Reserve; on leave from Principalship, 
Crystal Elementary School, Suisun, Solano County 


fa person, or persons, who 
foisted the “normal grade-curve” upon 
a gullible teaching vocation and upon 
the unsuspecting students in our 
schools and colleges have done more 
irreparable damage and have been the 
source of more practiced unfairness 
than perhaps has been the case be- 
cause of any other single item of 
teaching procedure. 

It amounts to disservice to our 
schools, and our status as educators. 


Undoubtedly the present use of the 
normal grade-curve was not intended 
by the original promoters of the 
scheme. No one will deny that in any 
given group the marks will fall into a 
natural grade-grouping, according to 
the type of instruction given, and will 
range from high to low, and that on 
a percentage basis the various marks 
will approximate the percentages given 
for the alleged normal curve, if tabu- 
lated over a series of years, and for a 
large group of students. 


However, it is extremely doubtful 
if any small group will ever auto- 
matically fall into the normal curve 
with respect to ability or achievement, 
in any given classroom. And in highly 
selected groups, which instructors fre- 
quently meet, the normal grade-curve 
has absolutely little validity. 


Any time that a considerable num- 
ber of students in a given group fail, 
it is the caliber of the teaching, and 
not the quality of the group, that 
should be scrutinized. 


All marking systems are subjective 
to a degree —they cannot be other- 
wise — but the employment of the 
normal grade-curve is a lazy way of 
assigning marks. 


For some strange reason many of 





* The opinions or assertions contained herein 
are the private ones of the writer and are not 
to be construed as official or reflecting the 
views of the Navy Department nor the naval 
eervice at large. 


our teacher-training institutions are 
turning out strong adherents of the 
normal-curve procedure. They con- 
sider that all groups, and any groups, 
must fit the curve. And if the groups 
do not so adjust themselves, they are 
made to fit, whether or no. This type 
of instructor fits human beings into a 
mechanical device, and then sits back 
and blandly tells all and sundry that 
he has been fair and just—if you 
don’t believe it, just look at the curve! 


Intolerance 


To certain grade-curve adherents, 
their mechanical device is absolutely 
inflexible, and everything must abide 
by it. It is infallible, and if the mark- 
ings of any group do not fit, it 
can't possibly mean that it might E> 
an unusual group; it simply means to 
them that something is wrong with 
the marks given in some manner. So 
they “put on the screws” in their in- 
struction, and eventually they are able 
to make some slight differentiation. 


By this manner they are able to give 
a student who gets a 91 an “A,” but 
the student who gets a 90 (or, per- 
haps, 904) merits a “B,” for the 
curve can’t be wrong. And so the 
normal-curve adherent believes that 
he has been absolutely fair in assign- 
ing the marks, for the curve ade- 
quately and conscientiously can differ- 
1/100 (or 1/200) the 
achievement of a given student, and 
if this differential exists, the differ- 
ence in marks is fair. All of which is, 
of course, ridiculous. 


entiate to 


Nor is the preceding a far-fetched 
example of some instructors methods 
of assigning marks; incomprehensible 
as it may seem, it is being done all of 
the time in our nation’s schools, and 
thousands of students are being sub- 
jected to this monstrosity. 

The normal-curve extremist assumes 
that all groups are of the same caliber. 
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He assumes that there cannot be a 
superior, or highly-selected group of 
students in one class, and an inferior 
group taking that same subject in 
another class. Yet by the infallible 
curve a student in the first group with 
an average of 90 will get a “B,” and, 
because the curve says so, a student 
in the second group with an average 
of 85 will get an “A.” This, of course, 
is eminently just to the student in the 
first group. 


Oversights 


Other things that the normal-curve 
adherent overlooks are,—a. that a 
comparative novice might devise and 
mark an examination in a given sub- 
ject in such a manner that even an 
expert in that subject will fail in it 
(as a matter of fact, the more inept 
the instructor, the more failures there 
will be); and b. that the natural selec- 
tion that takes place from one year to 
the next from the secondary school 
on up in the selection of subjects by 
students obviates the validity of the 
so-called normal grade-curve as the 
students advance in any given branch 
of academic endeavor. 


Mb arxs for the most part will 
usually follow approximately a given 
pattern, but occasional superior groups 
do exist, for no two heterogenous 
groupings of 35 students will ever be 
just the same. When the instructor is 
fortunate enough to have a superior, 
or selected, group, they should not be 
penalized just because they happen to 
be classmates. 


A Raw Deal 


There's just one more thing about 
the average normal grade-curve adher- 
ent: He is never unduly exercised if 
his curve skews to the bottom, and if 
too few students get “A” to fit the 
curve; but if it skews toward the top, 
and a considerable portion of the 
group get “honor grades,” then some- 
thing must be done about it. And 
when something is done about it, some 
student gets a raw deal! 
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Adult Edueation 


East Bay Conference in Berkeley 


Mrs. Elsie Roemer, Alameda 


A SUGGESTED program of activ- 
ity for the new California Council of 
Adult Education was outlined by the 
president, Mr. David L. Mackaye, 
director of adult education, San Jose, 
at the spring conference of Eastbay 
Adult Teachers Association, April 29, 
Berkeley. 


He indicated the following aims for the 
new organization: 1. to define adult educa- 
tion to ourselves, our communities, and our 
superior officers; 2. to defend adult educa- 
tion; 3. to bring about constructive coopera- 
tion among all organizations functioning in 
the field; 4. to improve adult education; 
teachers of 


5. to improve the status of 


adult classes. 


The challenge to be expected in the post- 
war period was stressed by a group of 
speakers who represented the viewpoints of 
education, labor, and industry. These in- 
cluded Lee Galbraith, sales manager of 
PG&E; Jennie Mathias, educational director 
and organizer for San Francisco joint board, 
Ladies Workers 
Union; William G. Paden, superintendent, 
Alameda city schools; William R. Odell, 
superintendent, Oakland public schools. 


International Garment 


Report of the effects of the war on continua- 
tion classes was given by Leo Jones, chief, 
bureau of continuation classes, State Department 
of Education. E. Manford Evans, chief, divi- 
sion of adult and continuation education, gave 
an informative talk on methods of financing 
adult classes and outlined constructive sugges- 
tions to be presented to the State Legislature. 


Students of Berkeley High School 
music for the luncheon meeting. 


provided 


More than 100 educators from cities in the 
bay region were present during the all-day con- 
ference. Carroll Johnson, Berke'ey High School, 
president of the Eastbay association, was gen- 
eral chairman. F, M. Yockey, principal, Tech- 
nical Evening School, was moderator during 
the morning session, and O. B. Paulson, Hay- 
ward, presided during the afternoon. 


Other officers of Eastbay association are 
Elsie Roemer, Alameda, vice-president; and 
Frances Richards, Oakland, secretary-treasurer. 


Californians present at the recent national 
convention of Association for Childhood 
Education were, Mrs. Sadye R. Lewis, 
Oakland, state president; Abby Perry, Long 
Beach, Southern Section president; Mrs. 
Dorothy Melrose, Los Angeles, early child- 
hood education branch; Mrs. Muriel Johan- 
sen, San Francisco, San Francisco branch; 
Clara Dugan, Hollywood, state president, 
Association for Nursery Schools. 


N April 12, 1944 with the announcement that 

the Eastman Kodak Company had trans- 
ferred their library of Eastman Teaching Films 
to the University of Chicago to be distributed by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc.—an event 
took place unparalleled in importance to the 
field of visual instruction. 

° ® * 
For thereby, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
is now able to offer educators the world’s largest 
and most authoritative library of both sound 
and silent instructional films—Erpi Classroom 
Films, the recognized leader in 16MM sound 
films, and Silent Teaching Films — formerly 
Eastman, the outstanding leader in 16MM silent 
films, 
* * ° 

We helieve this news augurs well for the future 
of visual instruction—because educators know 
that when the University of Chicago, Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica and Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films join hands with hundreds of collaborators, 
and subject-matter specialists, the resulting in- 
structional films produced are factually depend- 
able—unerringly authoritative. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 
1841 Broadway ° New York 23, N. Y. 
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THE TARDY PUPIL 


HOW TO GET THE CLASS QUICKLY FROM GYM — INCLUDING 
25 RULES TO FOLLOW 


Edited and Published by Jim Muir 


I am submitting herewith a copy of some 
student work in which others, like myself, 
may find pleasure and value. 

Many teachers have used the essay as a 
punishment for small infractions and have 
netted interesting “thinks,” natural humor, 
and a number of good tips on what is 
wrong. 

The following discipline-inspired essay is 
such a one. 

Very truly yours, 
Gordon W. Park, 
High School, San 


Principal, Sturges Junior 


Bernardino. 


A LOT of time is wasted by pupils 
being late from their physical educa- 
tion classes. Most of the time wasted 
is due to playing around. Much class 
time can be saved by being on time to 
class. Time is a most valuable thing 
and the most easily wasted possession 
that we have. 

Lost time in the school costs the 
pupils and their parents hard-earned 
money. Here, listed below, are 25 
rules that will help pupils of the school 
to be more prompt at their classes 
after the physical education period: 


1. When you are out on the playground 
or field and you know that the bell will 
ring soon, do not start another game or 
anything that you know will not be finished 
by the time the bell rings. 

2. If there is something that somebody 
else has started that you want to see, don’t 
stop, go in. 

3. Even if everybody else has stopped to 
watch a fight or something, remember this, 
“I'm going to be on time whether they are 
or not. I'll let them stay after school.” 

4. Don't let your friend's doodling around 
stop you. 

5. Don't start a fight just before or 
when the bill Hold your tongue. 
Hold it anyway. 

6. When the bell rings, drop everything 
and run. It’s good exercise anyway and 
you will work up a good sweat. 

7. If you have a special duty to perform, 
like carrying in the bats or equipment, don't 
play with them on the way into the building. 

8. Remember, every minute counts. 

9. Every minute that you are late after 
the tardy-bell means more time after school. 

10. Once you are in the shower-room, 


rings. 


strip quickly. 


11. There is one thing always to remem- 


ber. Don’t run in the shower-room. Even 
though you are late, it is better to be there 
late than not at all! 

12. Take a quick shower. 

13. Remember, you don’t have all day to 
spend in the shower room. 

14. Get your towel quickly. 

15. Be courteous and ask the basket-boy 
for your basket nicely so that he won't 
throw your basket on the muddy floor for 
you and make you waste time picking up 
the contents. 

16. Make sure that you are good friends 
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with the basket-boy so that you will get 
your basket at all. 

17. Get dressed quickly. 

18. Don’t tie your shoes, comb your 
hair, ete. 

19. Don’t tuck your shirt in, straighten 
up your pants, etc. 

20. Remember, the things mentioned in 
Nos. 18 and 19 can all be done in the 
classroom. 

21. After you have dressed, go straight 
outside and wait until the bell rings. 

22. Remember, if there happens to be 
any time before the passing-bell, you can 
always straighten up then. 

23. When the bell rings, grab your books 
and go quickly, but do not run. 

24. If you have to climb stairs, be 
careful. 

25. When you come in on time, don't 
think this little essay didn't help! 








Just a Teacher? 


Pearl Keiser Wimberly, Teacher, Penryn School, Placer County 


Tre their lessons each day she had heard through. 
But that was the least thing she had to do. 
Bands on the skinned knees and other parts. 
With the right kind of panacea for their aching hearts. 


i 


She had blown their noses ’ 
And bound their toses. 

And whispered secrets that brought the smiles 

When they had thought the going not worth the while. 


She had washed their faces and combed their hair. 

And admonished them always that they should play fair. ; 
Never to cheat whatever they do. 

For, “What the other one knows is no good to you.” 


She had mended their dresses and trousers as well. 
And warned them, never any tales to tell. 

Sturdy shoes were supplied for cold bare feet. 
Warm coats were supplied that fit very neat. 


In their games she had taken a big part too, 

To keep down the troubles she knew were abrew. 
Their picnics and parties and sometimes swims 
Attended with care to fill all of their whims. 


The belligerent boy, in his first attitude, 
Who at last remained to express gratitude. 
He had come and told her — bless the lad — 
That she had taught him he wasn't bad. 


One had slid close to her and pillowed his head, 
Whispering very low, “My mother is dead.” 
Her fingers had tenderly caressed his hair, 
While deep in her heart had lingered a prayer. 


Time had passed on and she had found, not a care, 
But a very rare blessing to have been there 

Helping every little soul to find his place, 

In the great field of Life, to begin his race. 
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MAYBE NOT POETRY 


BUT FUN WITH RHYMES 


Orpha C. Morse, Sixth Grade Teacher, La Jolla School, Placentia, Orange County 


I TEACH an all-Mexican school. I 
have a favorite bit of teaching which 
has become a sort of tradition in the 
6th grade here. Every year the pupils 
write some original verses to be left 
in a “Memory Book” for me. These 
books are thoroughly enjoyed both in 
the making, and by succeeding classes 
who like to see what older brothers, 
sister, and friends have written. 


To prepare the pupils for this bit of 
creative work, I first read to them 
many poems, on many subjects, espe- 
cially those written by children. They 
choose those most liked and copy them 
in a Poem Notebook. These selections 
are read many times in unison. Soon 
they are memorized. If occasion offers 
some of the favorites may be given 
for choral speaking. 


In studying the parts of speech the 
fun is increased by making rhyming 
word lists of nouns, adjectives, and 
verbs. They use words that denote 
colors, sounds, sights, motions, feel- 
ings, both to increase their 
vocabulary, and create a feeling for 
word pictures. 


etc., 


When the time seems ripe for the actual 
writing of these so-called poems, many 
possible subjects are suggested and written 
on the board. The subjects are often slow 
in coming at first, but generally the board 
is filled before they are through suggesting. 
When each has made his choice then help 
is needed to get started, or to complete a 
stubborn line. The class may suggest help, 
or with my help and encouragement, some’ 
thing satisfying to the pupil is usually 
obtained. The pupils are shy in these first 
attempts, and great care is exercised not to 
discourage any one. 


I seem to have succeeded best giving this 
lesson on some special day, perhaps one very 
rainy, or windy, or yet, one that is excep- 
tionally lovely and inviting. 


Often after this lesson in his free time 
some child will shyly offer other verses that 
he has made, choosing to do this rather 
than the drawing, or pleasure reading he 
was allowed. All of these attempts are 
encouraged, and tucked away for the book. 
I feel the children have gained a greater 





appreciation of and respect for poetic ex- 
pression. Besides having a pleasing rhythm 
poetry has come to have meaning, a new 
way of telling something. 

The following are some of the many 
verses so obtained. The authors were all 
6th grade Mexican boys and girls. 


The Gentle Wind 
Jackie Acosta 


I like to hear the wind. 

I like to hear its voice, 

Like a spook among the trees. 

I like to see the trees bend down 
Like gentlemen, who bow 

To ladies passing by. 


The Plane 


Jennie Garcia 


I heard a whirring overhead, 

I thought it was a bird 

But it came lower, lower, 

And I saw it was a plane, instead. 
I liked to hear the whirring 

So every day I watched the sky 

As this mail plane came roaring by. 


The Wind 


Frank Sandoval 


The wind blows hard 

It comes from the south 
With a mumbling sound, 
Bringing the rain, 

And the rainy weather. 


The Teacher is a Builder 


Juliet M. Szekler, Coordinator, Youth 
Leadership Series, Los Angeles 
City Schools 


Bovw Leadership series, spon 
sored by Youth Activities Committee, 
J. Paul Elliott, chairman, and Adult 
Education division of Los Angeles 
City school system, is presenting its 
second offering, Training for Youth 
Leadership. 

Meeting every Tuesday evening 7:30 
to 9:30 at Los Angeles High School, it is 
exploring the youth problem and analyzing 
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the ways in which the efforts of school and 
society may be coordinated to solve it. 
Members of the Youth Leadership Conference 
were inspired by the address of Dr. Arthur 
Gould, deputy superintendent, on Youth Leader- 
ship: A Profession. He visualized a new field 


of professional service that will be coordinate 
with teaching. 


In the training course and in the Youth 
Leadership workshop that will be open this 
summer (see L. A. Special Bulletin 134), teach- 
ers wi!l have the rare opportunity to draw up 
the blueprints for a new profession! 

Anyone who is interested in Youth Ac- 
tivities should come to the training meetings 
to stake out for himself a laboratory project 
that he can define, delimit, and organize 
so that it will be ready for field work on 
July 3 when the workshop starts 


USA Citizenship 


Communtty Recognition of USA Citi- 
zenship, a handbook of 50 pages for “I Am 
An American Day” Committees, is issued 
by U. S. Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. Prepared by Burritt C. Harring- 
ton, it comprehensively covers all features 
of a highly-important community observance. 

For copies address Office of District 
Director, U. S. Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service, Los Angeles or San Francisco. 


Facts and Fun in Geographies 
For Young Readers 


PICTURE MAP GEOGRAPHY 
OF CANADA AND ALASKA 


By VERNON QUINN. Inviting 
text and brilliant pictorial maps 
by Da Osimo, make the geogra- 
phy of Canada and our Great 
White Territory, Alaska, fun 
and easy to learn. A Stokes 
Book. $2.00 


PICTURE MAP GEOGRAPHY 
OF MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA 
AND THE WEST INDIES 


By VERNON QUINN. Boys and 
girls want to know about the 
lands that lie nearest to the 
south. Mr. Quinn and Da Osimo 
again combine delightful text 
with beautiful drawings to make 
instruction pleasant. A Stokes 
Book. $2.00 


PICTURE MAP GEOGRAPHY 
OF SOUTH AMERICA 


By VERNON QUINN. The ge- 
ography story of our great neigh- 
bors, from Cape Horn to Pan- 
ama, in a book whose superb 
text is enhanced by Paul Spenser 
Johst’s vivid maps. A Stokes 
Book. $2.00 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia . New York 
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LIGHT AND YOUR CHILD 


HAVE YOU NOTICED YOUR CHILDREN’S READING HABITS? 


Clark Baker, Lighting Counselor, Northern California Electrical Bureau 


N OT all eye troubles of school-age 
children 
lighting. 


can be blamed on _ poor 


Let us look at some factors other 
than light for a moment. 

We recognize that the average 
school youngster has as many as 30 
per cent study hours in his home as 
he does in his schoolroom. 

Thus we have a 30% increase of 
the use of these eyes for critical or 
severe seeing. 

There are at present 5 times as 
many funny magazines on the market 
as there were two or three years ago. 
How many of these funny books, 
aside from the funnies in the local 
newspapers, does your school-age child 
read? 

We must think of reading as a 
strenuous Scientists now 
actually measure the nervous muscular 
strain produced by reading. 


exercise. 


Let us look at some of the reading 
habits of children: 

Do they read or study on the floor 
at night? 

Do they do much reading in dark- 
ened corners? 

Do they read propped up in beds, 
under the bare bulbs of a central 
ceiling-fixture? 

Do they read or study at a dining- 
room table, under the bare bulbs of 
a so-called shower-fixture in the ceil- 
ing center? 

Do they read or study in rooms that 
have table-lamps that are designed and 
so placed in the rooms for decorative 
places, only? 

In the daytime, do they read facing 
windows in the direction of the sun— 
in other words, the light coming 
squarely into their faces, rather than 
on the reading-matter? 

If they do any of these things, you 
may ke sure that these young eyes are 
being strained and this strain is taking 
a heavy toll of nervous muscular 
energy. _ 

Maybe we cannot do much about 


these reading habits, but let’s look at 
some practical suggestions that might 
ease somewhat the severity of eyestrain 
during their reading and studying. 


If they read or study on the floor, 
it should be done under a standard, 
glass-bowl, reflector-type floor-lamp. 


If they read in corners, it should 
be under this same type of floor lamp 
or under a standard pinned-to-the-wall 
lamp. 


For reading in bed, they should not 
only be propped up, but should be in 
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a good sitting position, with standard 
pinned-to-the-wall lamps placed on the 
wall, back of the bed and approx- 
mately 60-62 inches from the floor. 


Studying at tables should be done 
with the use of a standard study-lamp. 
This lamp, strategically placed on a 
table, will serve more than one 
youngster for study purposes. 

In the daytime, all reading should 
be done with the light from the 
windows on the reading page. This 
doesn’t mean always studying with 
the back to the window. Many times 
such a position will throw a shadow 
on the reading page, which is dis- 
tracting. 

Attention to these lighting and read- 
ing “hints” may be the deciding factor 
in preventing future eye troubles. 





CRISIS IN THE SCHOOLS 


Plate courtesy of National Education Association 


Speak Up... 
ao 


“T see by the paper this morning 
that Maine is thinking about rais- 
| ing the pay of its state troopers 


and also of its teachers. The motor- 
cycle cops would receive about 
$1560 a year, the teachers would 
be boosted to $720.” 
So wrote E. B. White in Harpers 
Magazine for April 1943. He then 
commented: “It is now almost half as important, in 
the eyes of the state, to instruct a child as to arrest 


his father.” 


Why this attitude toward teaching? We have a 
record of which we can be proud. Let’s speak up for 


our profession. 


The nation’s teachers have contributed 50,000,000 
hours to rationing and registration programs for 
which newspapers and government officials thank us. 


Important as this is, it is the least vital war work 


that teachers do. 


OUR INDISPENSABLE WAR 


SERVICE is with the nation’s human resources: 


—the daily teaching of 30,000,000 children and 
young people who will help win the war and decide 


the peace. 


—the final preparation each year of 1,000,000 of 
the nation’s older youth for the armed services or for 


wartime employment. 


—the training of 4,500,000 war industry workers. 
No other war service will pay peacetime dividends 


comparable to education. 


Yet the cause of education is endangered. Shall 
we stand idly by in this hour of crisis? Our cause 
is just. The time to speak up has come. The hour of 


decision is here. 


SPEAK UP for your profession NOW 
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Publie Schools Week 
at Yuba City Union High School 


Marion McCart, Principal and District 
Superintendent 


| the theory that a good 
section of the public never gets around 
to visiting the school during California 
Public Schools Week, Yuba City 
Union High School this year reversed 
the normal procedure by letting the 
school visit the public. 


That the plan was a good one is 
evidenced by an estimated 15,125 
contacts in Sutter County, which has 
a population of about 20,000. Chair- 
man for the week was Alan Bostwick. 


To make sure that recognition of Yuba 
City Union High School would blanket the 
county, the school arranged for journalism 
students to edit both newspapers in Sutter 
County. Thus, all locally-published news: 
papers distributed in Sutter County on a 
particular day were edited by Yuba City 
Union High School students. Making still 
further efforts to reach the public through 
the medium of the newspaper, extra copies 
of the Hi-Lights, the student newspaper, 
were printed and distributed at meetings of 
service clubs, lodges, etc. 


Proud of a Cadet Corps, which now has 
more than half of the boys in school enrolled 
although it was organized only last fall, the 
school staged a parade through the streets 
of Yuba City. The parade was led by the 
high school band, with home-nursing stu- 
dents, the Junior Red Cross Council, and 
members of the Latin Club, all carrying 
banners to proclaim their war-effort activities. 


School activities which could be shown 
well by exhibits were placed on display in 
downtown windows of Yuba City. Nine 
windows were used to show a home-nursing 
display, Junior Red Cross activities, rope- 
making by Future Farmers, miniature sets 
for Shakespearian plays, and other exhibits. 
Of particular interest was a demonstration 
of life drawing by outstanding members of 
an art class. 


Water Safety 


Royal K. Sanford, American Red Cross, 


Pacific Area 


Cis vacation time, and Johnny 
and Jane and their older brother or 
sister don bathing-suits for that swim 


at the beach, river, lake, or local 
swimming-pool . . . 


Come Fall, and the nation’s accident 
record book will show in the 3-24 age that 
approximately 3,600 drownings under 25 
years of age and deaths by drownings in 
all ages reached the 7,500 mark. These 
were fatal accidents that could have been 
averted... 


On the other side of the ledger, thousands 
of youngsters will learn to swim, to improve 
their swimming, and to save the life of a 
drowning friend. 


In California, as elsewhere, these activities 
are sponsored by American Red Cross 
through its 125 chapters and 245 branches 
located in every city or county in the state. 


This Red Cross Summer Swim Campaign, 
promoted by the national organization as a 
safe-guard against aquatic accidents, is con- 
ducted by qualified instructors, who in the 
past in California and in 1944 will teach 
thousands of youngsters how to be safe in 
the water. 
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Last summer more than 10,000 young 
Californians enrolled in the Red Cross 
water-safety courses. This summer the 
number is expected to be approximately the 
same. 


The water-safety program is a graduated 
one, with swimming instruction cuffered to 
beginners, intermediates, swimmers, and 
advanced swimmers. There is a place in the 
program for every child and youth from 
kindergarten to college. In addition, the 
junior high school student may qualify for 
the junior life-saving course and his older 
brother and sister for the senior life-saving 
instruction. 


"Included in the life-saving courses are 
instructions in how to handle a boat or 
canoe safely and how to use the craft as a 
means of saving the life of a drowning 
person. 

American Red Cross is also interested in 
the young man about to be inducted into 
the armed forces. For him, the national 
designed a _ stream-lined 
combat-swimming and water-safety course. 


organization has 











Two Things Every Woman Knows — 


1—You can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. 


2—A good cake demands good ingredients. 


here are no half way measures for quality... and 


this is as true of Chewing Gum as everything else. 


It didn’t just happen, therefore, 
that you have always found 
Wrigley’s Spearmint, Doublemint 
and Juicy Fruit wholesome and 
good, For we have always guarded 
their quality from start to finish. 
That’s what makes good gum. 
Now, today more chewing gum 
is needed by the Armed Forces 
because more and more of our 
boys are overseas. And the Army 
and Navy Departments have said 
they need our entire output and 
much more besides. But there is 


less and less top grade imported 
base on hand out of which to 
make prewar quality gum. 


We will not lower our stand- 
ards or cheapen our product — 
which is the only way to make 
more. Consequently there simply 
is not enough quality gum to go 
around and the question is who 
will get it? So, we have taken the 
bull by the horns and have done 
what the folks at home and we 
want most to do—send this Gum 
to our fighters. 

Since May first every stick of Wrigley’s 
Spearmint, Doublemint and Juicy Fruit is 
sent to our men in overseas service. For Qual- 
ity Gum must go to them who deserve and 
need it most. And, continue to go to them as 


long as our Army and Navy say they need 
it and our quality materials last. 
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ONE WAY TO TEACH SAFETY 


Vary Suman Waring, Third Grade Teacher, Beverly Vista School, Beverly — 
Los Angeles County 


D orn our weekly Good Citi- 
zenship meetings this year in the 
Third 
always asked: 

“Who would like to tell what he or 
she is doing at home or at school to 
become a better citizen?” and 


Grade, two questions were 


“Who in our room, do you think 
should work harder to become a better 
citizen?” 

The insufficiency of ideas in their 
response led to the conviction that the 
children needed to become more con- 
scious of their home and safety laws, 
since their fathers and mothers are 
busy winning this war, and many of 
the children are having to assume the 
responsibility of taking care of them- 
selves during most of the day. Espe- 
cially too, since doctors, nurses, and 
medicine are at a premium, and good 
Junior Citizens must help their coun- 
try by keeping well and free 
injuries. 


from 


There followed several serious talks about 
what their country expects of 8-year-olds in 
these busy war-times, and what service they 
may give their country. They read a few 
safety stories, and innumerable safety poems 
and jingles, and learned a few safety songs. 

Discussion developed the idea that most 
accidents at home and at school are caused 
by boys and girls who—1. do not do the 
right thinking; 2. are reckless; 3. are 
thoughtless; 4. are careless. Working logi- 
cally, they set to work and drew up a set 
of safety rules for themselves and their 
contemporaries. These covered the home, 


the playground, the school, and the street. 


They decided to establish their safety 
rules and then write jingles to help each 
child remember them. Jingles fascinated 
them, and in a flash they composed, 
Thoughtless Paul — 


Thoughtless Paul ran in the Hall 
And knocked a little girl over 

If thoughtless Paul can’t learn at all 
We'll put him in the corner. 


Other rhymes followed at subsequent 
safety sessions, but not so fast. Sometimes 
it took days to get them just right. 

Setting the words to music was a natural 
next step. When the children read their 


poems in chorus, the words almost sang 


themselves. They called in Miss Mary 
Boland, music supervisor of Beverly Hills 


schools, who listened to their verses with 
delight. 


Swiftly sketching the staff on the black- 
board, she wrote under it the words of one 
of their poems. Then beating a steady 
rhythm, the children chanted their poem 


until a rhythm was set. 


Several 
children volunteered interpretations. When 
a version met the approval of everyone, it 
was played on the piano until the melody 
and rhythm were firmly fixed in everyone's 


Now, how to sing the lines? 
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The songs made their first public appear- 
ance in conjunction with a Good Citizen- 
ship Program presented by this third grade 
class for another lower grade group. The 
program then had three request perform- 
ances. Wherever the children sang their 
songs, they discovered that other children 
wanted to learn them, too. There was only 
one thing to do — publish the book. 

The first and second edition of 200 
copies of the book, Stop and Go, a Book 
of Safety Songs, is exhausted. The third 
edition will be ready shortly. ' The profit 
the children voted to give to Beverly Hills 
Chapter of American Junior Red Cross. 
They have collected so far $90 for their 
favorite philanthropy. 


I NEVITABLY the song-book reached the 
office of C. H. Anderson, chief of police 


OAFETY RULE TL. 
Be Core(ul When You Gross the Olreel. 





Care- less Pele 15 


mind. Then Miss Boland wrote the notes 
on the staff above the lyric. 

Line by line the whole song grew on the 
blackboard. The average song took 20 
minutes to compose. 

In a few weeks they had 7 safety songs: 
Wherever You Are, at Home or at School, 
Thoughtless Paul Ran in the Hall, Jimmie 
Crust Threw Sawdust, Jerry Dick Threw a 
Stick, Careless Pete Ran Across the Street, 
“Smarty Mike Rode His Bike, and Patty 
Patches Played with Matches. 


now in bed With an ice~ pack on ws head. 


of Beverly Hills. Interested, he attended 
one production of the play, and heard the 
songs sung. His reaction was enthusiastic. 
He is planning to sponsor a Safety Song 
contest throughout the elementary school 
system next year, with rewards for every 
school participating. 

So what started out as an effort to teach 
a classroom of children the importance of 
Safety Laws, did just that, and, in addi- 
tion, provided an outlet for creative ability, 
and gave the children a new conception of 
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themselves as actual junior citizens of their 
community, and active participants in the 
war effort. 


Rehabilitation 


Speech-Hearing Rehabilitation in the Sum- 
mer School of University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles 


Rie attack on deafness has been 
launched with vigor on two fronts in 
California: to save the hearing of 
children and to prevent the develop- 
ment of handicaps — physical, psycho- 
logical, social, or vocational — from 
the acoustic impairment of service 
men. 

To accomplish this program, and espe- 
cially to prepare teachers of speech reading 
for the use of Life Situation Motion Pictures 
(which are used in several Army hospitals), 
University of Southern California is offering 
5 courses during the 6-week summer session 
which begins on July 3. 


These courses count toward Special Sec- 


Scene in a California public schoolroom, showing a social-studies class in action. 


ondary Credentials in Speech Reading for 


teaching children and adults. Courses in 


correction of speech defects and reading 


disabilities, as well as mental hygiene, 


rehabilitation, and placement of the disabled, 
and others are listed in the university 


catalogue. 


Anyone interested may write to the 
Hearing Division, Psychological Clinic, 
University of Southern California, 3551 
University Avenue, Los Angeles 7. 


Health for You 


T HIS functional high school health 
text by Katharine Bruderlin Crisp, 
designed for basal use, is a complete 
revision of Be Healthy by the same 
author, published in 1938. In the new 
book, a production of the department 
of instruction Denver Public Schools, 
the author has written and utilized all 
the valuable features which contrib- 
uted to the widespread use of Be 


changes in the economic and cultural life of our State and our Republic. Plate, courtesy of San Diego City Schools. 





VALLEJO 

Son of California 

by MYRTLE M. McKITTRICK 
Well told, authentic biography of Mariano 
Guada!'upe Vallejo, preeminent among early 
Spanish Californians, who played an impor- 
tant part in the colorful history of early 
California. 
This is a powerful, exciting, richly peop!ed 
historical sketch and intensely interesting. 
100 pages, many il!ustrations, $3.00 at your 
local bookstore or direct from publishers. 


BINFORDS & MORT 
Publishers 


Graphic Arts Bldg. Portland 9, Oregon 





Healthy throughout the high schools 
of the nation. 

The needs of the modern high school 
health program are fully met. Students are 
taught ways to improve and maintain per- 
sonal and community health. The first three 
sections are devoted to personal health; the 
last two sections cover community health 
and safety. 

An instructor's manual and a pamphlet 
on sex hygiene are furnished free of charge 
to users of the text. 

This attractive book has 576 pages, 310 
illustrations; price $1.80. Published by 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 333 West Lake 
Street, Chicago 6. 


The class is studying 
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NISEI 


Soldier and Civilian Nisei and Government 
Policy Today and Tomorrow 


Prepared by Pacific Coast Committee on 
American Principles and Fair Play 


Americanism means facing the facts 
honestly and without prejudice. This article, 
prepared by the Pacific Coast Committee on 
American Principles and Fair Play, gives the 
facts about our fellow citizens, the Nisei. 


The facts which are here presented are an 
essential part of our teaching of what 
America means and what it should mean to 
every citizen. 


Frank N. Freeman’ 


The heroic conduct of the Nisei in the 
100th Battalion in Italy, and of the Nisei 
serving in the Pacific area has won special 
recognition from the War Department and 
public. The Army has already awarded 
Purple Hearts to the families of the 58 Nisei 
who have died in action in Italy. 


The War Department in January 1944, 
showed its confidence in the general loyalty 
of the Nisei by restoring their eligibility to 
the selective service draft. 

The War Department has for some 
months been allowing Nisei men in the 
Armed Forces to visit the West Coast on 
furlough. None of them have suffered 
violence or serious trouble at the hands of 
white residents. 


Attorney General Biddle, in reply to 
inquiries by the House Committee on Immi- 
gration as to his opinion of proposed 
legislation, wrote February 8, 1944: 


“On the basis of exhaustive investigations 
conducted by the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, I have found that internal security 
required the internment of fewer than 2,000 
Japanese aliens in the continental United 
States, and I am informed that only about 
700 Japanese aliens have been interned by 


the commanding general in the Territory of 
Hawaii. 


“A large proportion of the Japanese aliens 
in this country are law-abiding and loyal to 
the United States. They came here many 
years ago, in accordance with our laws, and 
have raised families composed of citizens of 
the United States. Compulsory deportation 
of all Japanese nationals at the termina- 
tion of hostilities appears to me to be 
objectionable. . . 


1. Dr. Freeman is Dean of the School of Edu- 
cation, University of California, Berkeley. 


2. Robert Gordon Sproul is honorary chair- 
man; Arthur Cushman McGiffert is chairman 
of the executive committee. Executive secretary 
is Mrs. Ruth W. Kingman, 2234 Telegraph Ave- 
nue, Berkeley. 


“Moreover, exile, which is what the 
deportation of such (citizens of Japanese 
ancestry) would constitute, is entirely for- 
eign to our constitutional history. I do not 
know of any way in which the exile of 
citizens of the United States can be recon- 
ciled with the principles for which we are 
fighting this war.” 


Secretary Stimson’s statement of January 
1943, that “It is the inherent right of every 
faithful citizen, regardless of ancestry, to 
bear arms in the nation’s battle,’ was 
amplified by the California State Comman- 
der of the American Legion, on February 
15, 1944, in these words: 


“Numerous persons of Japanese ancestry 
are now serving with the armed forces of 
our country on the battle fronts, and 
according to all reports, are serving valiantly 
and well. . . . Every person good enough 
to fight for us is entitled to our respect and 
equal protection under our constitution.” 


Admiral Nimitz declared last June at 
University of California that danger of an 
invasion in force of the West Coast had 
passed. He and General Emmons have 
recently stated that nuisance raids were stil] 
to be expected. The military necessity 
arising from danger of invasion was the 
reason given by the Army for the policy 
of exclusion of all persons of Japanese 
ancestry from the West Coast. 


A Statement Will Help 


The Army's judgment in 1942 that mili- 
tary necessity required evacuation was 
generally accepted upon the West Coast 
If it be a fact that such military necessity 
no longer exists, and if the War Department 
will state that fact now, such statement will 
go a long way to remove apprehensions 
aroused by the action taken by the Army in 
1942, and will thus remove one of the chief 
obstacles to the restoration of the constitu- 
tional rights of the evacuees. 


An authoritative and definite statement 
on the subject by the Department of War 
will enable the large number of Californians 
who are interested in these constitutional 
rights to assert and defend them, without 
danger of being met with the argument 
that they are not supporting the government 
department best informed on questions of 
national security and. which originally 
ordered evacuation on that ground. 


Student Personnel 


A, institute on student personnel 
work will be held on Los Angeles 
campus of University of California the 
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week beginning July 24, in connection 
with 1944 Summer Session. 

The institute is designed to help colleges 
and universities of the Western states in the 
evaluation and developent of student per- 
sonnel services. It is being planned in col- 
laboration with Western Personnel Service, 
itself a cooperative association of western 
colleges and universities formed to work 
together on student personnel problems. 
The acedemic council of Western Personnel 
Service, under the chairmanship of Dean 
Karl Onthank of University of Oregon, is 
assisting Winifred Hausam, Director, and 
Helen Fisk, associate director, in the prepa- 
ration of the program. 

Leader of the institute will be Dr. E. B. 
Williamson, dean of students, University of 
Minnesota; president of American College 
Personnel Association; chairman of Student 
Personnel Committee of American Council 
on Education. 

Further details may be secured from 
Director of summer sessions, University of 
California, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles 
24, or Western Personnel Service, 30 North 
Raymond Avenue, Pasadena 1. 


. &€ = 


Sehool Librarians 


© prunc business meeting of 
School Library Association of Califor- 
nia Northern Section, was held May 
13, followed by luncheon at the Col- 
lege Women’s Club, Berkeley. 

The afternoon session was a symposium 
on Readjustment of War Personnel into 
Civilian life; a challenge to libraries, held 
as a regional institute with Redwood, Por- 
tola, and San Francisco Bay districts of 
California Library Association. 

Speakers on the panel were Dr. Olga L. 
Bridgman; How to recognize and aid war 
neurotics; Red Cross field worker, Men and 
Women overseas — What they read?; Mary 
Catherine Baker, Disabled service men’s 
reading; S/Sgt. Elliott W. Morgan, What 
the Army really reads and enjoys; Joseph 
A. Belloli, War worker's reading. 


Se 


Cultural Growth Chart 


Teacuers of reading and litera- 
ture in junior and senior high schools 
are interested in an unusual wall- 
chart entitled A Planned Program for 
Cultural Growth Through the Study 
of Literature published by Laidlaw 
Brothers. It will be sent free to teach- 
ers on request. Write to Laidlaw 
Brothers, 116 New Montgomery 


Street, San Francisco 5. 
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In Memoriam 


California School People Recently Deceased 


Ruby Baughman 


A Tribute by Arthur F. Corey 


Rousy BAUGHMAN died in Los An- 
geles April 20, 1944. A native of Jefferson, 
Iowa, she graduated from the University of 
Iowa, taught in Jefferson schools for several 
years. Later she taught in the high schools 
of Butte, Montana. 


While teaching in the Los Angeles Nor- 
mal School she became interested in Ameri- 
canization work and aided in developing 
the adult evening schools in Los Angeles. 

During World War I she distinguished 
herself by working out an intensive short 
course for teaching boys of foreign parent- 
age and illiterate boys. She went from camp 
to camp training the officers to give the 
course; she won recognition from the U. S. 
Department of Education; was written up 
in National Geographic Magazine. Her 
latest teaching position was in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


Miss Baughman spent 4 years going 
around the world, spending much of that 
time in China. She helped in the organiza- 
tion of adult work in the Philippines. She 
carried on a two-year lecture tour of the 
United States under the direction of US 
Department of Education. She coached 
boys and girls of all ages in all subjects. 
Her theory was that a student needed 
encouragement and application. In her last 
months of coaching her pride was in the 
boys she prepared for the Air Corps. Many 
have called since her death, telling how 
inspiring she had been in her classes and 
in her coaching. 


Miss Baughman had many friends among 


the teachers of Los Angeles. Her deep 


interest in teacher welfare was evidenced by 
her generous gift of property to the Bureau 
of Welfare, California Teachers Association, 
Southern Section, for the benefit of South- 
ern California Teachers Home, Pasadena. 


Conservation Leaflets 


A, important and interesting series 
of leaflets, entitled The War Against 
Waste, is published in Boston for dis- 
tribution by Better Business Bureaus 
throughout the nation. 


There are 28 in this praiseworthy series, 
all free to teachers, by addressing Muriel 
Tsvetkoff, general manager, Better Business 
Bureau, 15 Stockton Street, San Francisco 8. 


Dr. Lembke of Pasadena 





THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
announces the appointment of Dr. Glenn 
L. Lembke, of Pasadena, California, as 
Editor-in-Chief of the Educational De- 
partment. The Pasadena Board of Edu- 
cation has released Doctor Lembke in 
order that he may assume his new re- 
sponsibilities in Philadelphia on June 1. 

Doctor Lembke has been with the 
Pasadena Schools for sixteen years, serv- 
ing as secondary curriculum coordinator 
for the past seven years. He is a native 
Californian, a graduate of South Pasa- 
dena High School, Occidental College 
(A.B. and M.A.), and New York Uni- 
versity (Ph.D.). He has also studied at 
St. Lawrence University, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, University of Southern California, 
and Claremont College. 

Serving as liaison officer for the Pasa- 
dena schools on the Cooperative Study 
in General Education and the Social Edu- 
cation Investigation, as well as the Gen- 
eral Education Board as a visiting fellow, 
Doctor Lembke brings to THE JOHN 
C. WINSTON COMPANY breadth of 
experiences and contacts on a national 
scope. He has taught at Pasadena Junior 
College, Syracuse University, and Clare- 
mont College. Newspaper, magazine, 
and radio experience prior to entering 
the educational field gives him an addi- 
tional rich background. 

Doctor Lembke’s association as Editor- 
in-Chief of the Educational Department 
of THE JOHN C. WINSTON COM- 
PANY will help in the company policy 
of expansion of the Educational Depart- 
ment to new fields and to further refine- 
ments of the present list. 





Speech Correction 


State of California 
Department of Education 
Commission for Special Education 


Sacramento 
May 9, 1944 
Editor 
Sierra Educational News 
Dear Sir: 


s. © e 
The following announcement of emer- 
gency courses to train personnel for special 
education may be of interest to your readers: 


Holders of speech-correction credential 
may qualify for credential to teach lip 
reading. 


Holders of California Special Credential 
in Correction of Speech Defects may qualify 
in one summer session for a Special Sec- 
ondary Credential for Teaching Lip-Reading 
to the Hard-of-Hearing Child, according to 
announcement made by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and the Commission 
for Special Education. 


In response to increasing demand for 
qualified teachers of lip reading, the Office 
of the Consultant in Education of the 
Hard-of-Hearing will offer at Stanford 
University, Educational problems of the 
hard-of-hearing, and “Theory and practice 
of lip-reading.” (3 quarter-units each); 
July 10-September 2. 


At San Francisco State College, two elemen- 
tary courses, The theory and method of lip- 
reading, and Problems of hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren (2 semester units each) will be given July 
17-August 4; two advanced courses, including 
practice teaching, will be offered during the 
3-week post-session, August 7-26. 


Instruction will be given by Ciwa Griffiths, 
consultant in education of the hard-of-hearing, 
and Lee Meyerson, clinical psychologist. 


Any two of the above courses, if taken by a 
qualified teacher of speech-correction will lead 
immediately to a Special Credential for Teach- 
ing Lip-Reading to the Hard-of-Hearing Child. 


Others may qualify for this credential by 
completing certain additional courses offered at 
Stanford University. 


For further details write: Ciwa Griffiths, 
consultant in education of the hard-of-hearing, 
Library and Courts Building, Sacramento 14; 
or the Registrar of either institution. 


Sincerely yours, 


Lee Meyerson 
Clinical Psychologist 





THE JEAN TURNER ART SCHOOL 
Penthouse 133 Geary Street 


San Francisco 8 EX. 5815 


Summer Session—6 weeks (any six 
weeks between end of May and Aug. 18). 
Fashion Illustration — Commercial Art. 
SPECIAL FEATURE — Costume design 
and millinery planned particularly for 
teachers. Registration starts June 26. 


Write or phone for free literature 
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ACTIVITY FILMS 


APPRAISAL LIST FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION CLASSES 


Cooperative Previewing Film Committee; Secretary: Claire Robertson, Albany 


High School 


i. response to an article in the 
News Letter of California Association 
for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, a Southern Section of the 
Cooperative Previewing Film Com- 


mittee was formed under chairman- 


ship of R. L. Sandberg, director, 
department of visual education, San 
Bernardino City Schools. 


We are pleased that so many edu- 
cators are interested in the previewing 
of films suitable for use in schools in 
order that teachers may have a guide 


in the selection of films for classroom 
use. 


The Southern Committee is com- 
posed of men and women health and 
physical education specialists from the 
junior high school through the college 
level. It is with pleasure and appre- 
ciation that we submit their appraisals 
in addition to those of the Northern 
Section. 


All films mentioned below are 16 mm., 
silent, and black-and-white, unless other- 
wise mentioned. Content of film can be 
found in *Educational Film Catalogue, 
H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University Avenue, 
New York City, or **Department of Visual 
Instruction, University of California, Exten- 
sion Division, Berkeley or Los Angeles. 
When no asterisk appears write to the 
distributor for further information. The 
opinion of the Committee has been indicated 
as follows: outstanding, 


excellent, good, 


fair or poor. 


Basketball 


Championship Basketball* — 1940, 12 
silent or sound. 


min., 


Rated: “Good” as an incentive for practice, 
showing, both defensive and offensive, zone and 
man-to-man systems. The committee is of the 
opinion that the film could be used from the 
junior high school level through adult age. It 
would be used more as an incentive than as a 
teaching aid at the junior-high-school level, 
since it is a few years beyond them. The actual 
skills—ball-handling, goal-shooting, wrist-move- 
ment in passing, etc., are not too clearly shown. 
The emphasis is placed on the necessity of 
practice to achieve playing technique. 

Distributor: Official Films, Inc., 425 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Contact your local 


state service or write to Official Films, Inc., 
for nearest source. 


Baseball 


Batting Around the American League* — 
1941; 40 min., sound, loan. 


Rated: “Excellent” for junior high school 
through adult age. Coaches will agree that one 
showing is not enough. It is both instructive 
and entertaining. The slow motion and stop 
scenes are particularly good on the execution 
of techniques — pitching, batting, ball and bat 
grips, stance for pitching and batting. Even 
the umpire and his keenness are brought in. 


Distributor: American League of Professional 
Baseball Clubs, 310 South Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago. 

The Ninth Inning* — 1941; 45 min. (also 
available in a 22 min. version), sound, loan. 


Rated: “Excellent” for elementary school 
level through adult age. This film treats the 
game in its entirety; player conditioning, bat- 
ting, bunting, base running time, double plays, 
the first baseman, second baseman, pitching, 
and catching to tag out the runner. The con- 
tent appeals to skilled players or beginners as 
well as ‘“fans,’’ plenty of slow motion, stop 
shots and closeups to make the fundamentals 
clear. 

Distributor: American League of Professional 
Baseball Clubs, 310 South Michigan Loulevard, 
Chicago. 


American League of Professional Baseball 
Clubs is very generous in lending their films 
free, except for transportation, for one week, 
two weeks, and possibly longer. Mr. Sandberg 


recommends every baseball team to see their 
films. 


In addition the Northern Section of the 
Cooperative Previewing Film Committee 
(described in this magazine in October, 
1943, p. 15, and in February, 1944, p. 11) 
submits the following appraisal of films in 
physical education. Members from Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, who are special- 
ists in the activities below, were invited to 
assist the committee in rating. 


Special Exercises 


Underwater Gymnastics — 12 min. 


Rated: “Excellent” for physio-therapists. Good 
as an informational film for adults showing 
the use of underwater gymnastics at the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital School of Los Angeles. 


Distributor: Dr. C. L. Lowman, Orthopedic 
Hospital School, Los Angeles. 
Billig Exercise — for correction of dysmenor- 


rhea — 10 min., loan charge made for mailing 
only. 


Rated: ‘‘Good,’’ recommended for industrial 
groups rather than school use. The instructor 
should preview the film before showing it to 
classes to get best results from use of this 
picture. 


Distributor: John C. Burke, Los Angeles City 


Schools, 814 Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Los Angeles 15, California. (Reprints of article 


on Billig Exercises and ‘“‘Back Pain’’ can be 
had from Mr. Burke.) 
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Field Hockey 


Hockey for Beginners—12 min., National 
Section on Womens Athletics of American 
Association for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation. 


Rated: ‘‘Excellent,” shows the game being 
played first, then an analysis of the following 
techniques: dribble, drive, fielding, straight 
tackle, push pass, and left hand lunge. 

Distributor: Bell and Howell Co., 1801 Larch- 
mont Avenue, Chicago 13. Cat. No. X966. 
Rental fee: $2. 

Learning to Ski** — 12 min. 


Rated: “‘Fair,’’ not an instructional film. A 
beautiful picture with good skiing, suitable for 
club meetings and winter sports enthusiasts but 
not sufficiently detailed for teaching. 


Distributor: Department of Visual! Instruction, 
University of California Extension Division. 
Cat. No. 341. Rental fee: $1. 


Swimming 


Swimming, the Front Crawl— 24 min. (2 
reels), National Section on Women’s Athletics 
of the American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation. 


Rated: “Excellent” for detailed analysis of 
the stroke and common faults. Slow motion 
and close-ups are used. The first reel only is 
sufficient to show for beginners. 


Distributor: Bell and Howell Co., 1801 Larch- 


mont Avenue, Chicago 18. Cat. No. X966. 
Rental fee: $2. 
a 
Conservation 


Letty McInerny, Teacher, 4B Grade, 
Junipero Serra Elementary School, 
San Francisco 


© onservation means to save the 
things God gave to man, 

The natural resources that abound through- 
out our land, 

To save our fuel, light and heat, our food 
and clothing too, 

That there will be enough for all, until this 
war is through. 


And should you be inclined to waste, we 
ask you to remember, 

What happened at Pearl Harbor on the 
the seventh of December, 

And then we know, you'll face the foe with 
grim determination 

To win this war in spite of all, and practice 
Conservation. 





Teachers Association 
Placement Service: Earl G. Gridley, 
2207 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 4; 
phone THornwall 5600; 


Carl A. Bowman, 408 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles 13; phone TRin- 
ity 1558. 


California 
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WAR AND PEACE 


WHAT THE EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION IS DOING WITH A PART 
OF YOUR WAR AND PEACE FUND 


Joy Elmer Morgan, Campaign Director 


A. A voice for Education in making 
and keeping the peace 


1. The proposals of the Educational 
Policies Commission are set forth in 
Education and the People’s Peace. 
They call for (a) the prompt estab- 
lishment of a United Nations council 
on educational policy and (b) a per- 
manent international agency for 
Education after the war is over. 


2. A special War and Peace Fund 
edition of Education and the People’s 
Peace has been published. Copies 
have been personally distributed free 
to 47,634 key citizens in thousands of 
American communities. In addition 
43,980 copies of the regular edition 
have been distributed. 


3. Learning About Education and 
the Peace, a study-guide for the use 
of high school students and teachers, 
has been published. 


4. Let’s Talk About Education and 
the People’s Peace, an_ illustrated 
study-guide for adult discussion 
groups, has been widely distributed to 
adult education leaders, both in 
schools and other adult education 
agencies. 


5. Contacts have been made with 
professional organizations of teachers 
in many parts of the world for mutual 
support in developing a voice for 
Education in the peace. 


6. Sections of the report have been 
translated into Chinese, Spanish, and 
Portuguese. Members of the Com- 
mission and its staff have made over 
100 addresses on Education and Peace 
in communities throughout the United 
States. These have been supplemented 
by 4 radio programs and 20 articles 
in magazines and newspapers. 


7. The Commission is in close touch 
with the State Department, the Office 
of Education, United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration, and 
the International Labor Organization. 
Provisions for educational reconstruc- 





tion have been written into the 


UNRRA agreement. 


8. As a result of these and other 
efforts by the Educational Policies 
Commission, and many other groups 
working in close cooperation with it, 
the State Department sent a delega- 
tion to London to collaborate with the 
Conference of Allied Ministers of 
Education. . 


B. Education for All American Youth 


1. The Commission's 400-page 
report Education for All American 
Youth will be published in July. 


2. Plans for assistance to States and 


communities in putting its recommen- 
dations into action are ready. 


3. A 64-page pamphlet based on 
this report addressed to laymen and 
to secondary-school principals is to be 
published jointly with National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals. 


C. Other major projects underway 


1. A preliminary survey of a sound 
policy for federal-State relations in 
Education has been completed for 
consideration by the Commission. 

2. A basic document on extending 

educational services to younger chil- 
dren is now in preparation; ready 
about December, 1944. 
3. A brief emergency report on 
how the schools may deal with war- 
time juvenile delinquency is nearly 
ready for distribution. 

4. Material that will help the public 
to understand and support modern 
instructional and curriculum proced- 
ures during the war and afterwards 
is being prepared. A popular state- 
ment on “How to Criticize Your 
Schools —Intelligently” has been 
drafted; ready about August, 1944. 

5. Long term policies for school 
health and physical fitness are being 
drafted in cooperation with American 
Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation. 


San Luis Obispo 


San LUIS OBISPO City Board of Edu- 
cation elected Charles E. Teach for the fifth 
time unanimously, May 9. 
begins July 1, 1944. 


His new term 


He is just now completing 30 years of 
service in California schools, having started 
on that pleasant experience in 1914 in 
Orange High School, where he served one 
year as athletic coach, then 3 years as super- 
vising principal of Orange 
schools, with three years on the County 
Board of Education, after which he served 
10 years, 1918-1928, in Bakersfield as city 
superintendent, going to San Luis Obispo 
in 1928 to take charge of the entire system, 
which has added a Junior College. 


elementary 


Mr. Teach states: “One of my first pleas- 
ant duties after arriving in California was 
to join the CTA, a membership in which 


brings me much pleasure. I have been a 


member continuously and almost always the 
schools under my charge have been 100%.” 


* * * 


The Art Museum Comes to the School, 
by Lydia Powell, a fascinating illustrated 
book of 170 pages, is issued by Harper and 
Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York City, 
price $2. This is a well-written account of 
a highly important development in modern 
education. 


Labor and Management 


Bbcause the question of com- 
plete labor-management and coopera- 
tion is of such vital importance today, 
Building America’s current unit, Labor 
and Management, which presents in 
study the 
background of this problem, comes at 


an excellent descriptive 


an opportune moment. 


The unit was issued by Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
National Education Association, 2 West 
45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Briefly explained in the unit is how labor 
unions are organized, how collective bar- 
gaining works, and how labor and manage- 
ment handle grievances by means of media- 
tion and arbitration. Some of the more 
important labor laws are reviewed and a 
description is given of how labor-manage- 


ment committees function. 


The material is well-arranged, readably 
presented, and is illustrated with numerous 
photographs, charts, pictographs, and car- 
toons; 30 cents per copy. 
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FLAMING AND FORGOTTEN 


NEW ACTIVITIES AMONG YOUTH IN LONG BEACH 


Herbert J. Fenn, Supervisor, Parent Education, Long Beach City Schools 


fw youth — the group that was 
called Flaming Youth during the 
1920's, and referred to as the Forgotten 
Generation in the 1930's, and the 
section of society that was again to 
save America during the 1940's — is 
not given the attention that it justly 
deserves in any community. 

Generally speaking, the young 
people are asked to live in an adult- 
planned world, and are given very 
little chance to change that world in 
the least to meet their needs. 


Due to the great increase in juvenile 
delinquency, communities have gradu- 
ally begun to seek for an answer to 
the problem; the logical approach to 
a solution is to start with the young 
people themselves. 

Young people, if given a chance, 
show initiative, express their ideas, 
organize their plans, and with adult 
guidance do administer many of their 
activities. True democracy allows for 
this kind of youth expression. 


Furthermore, if the results of the 
school government organizations are 
to be what they should be, young 
people will be incorporated into adult 
organizations immediately upon leav- 
ing school; they should be allowed to 
sit in on meetings of legislative bodies 
and to give their thinking to problems 
having to do with youth. 

Long Beach during the last three 
years has changed from a city of 
vacationers and health seekers to a 
city of great industrial activity. The 
population has increased approxi- 
mately one-fourth. Most of the people 
now coming to Long Beach are of 
much younger age than the average 
population was previous to 1940. They 
are either young married people or 
couples with children under eighteen 
years of age. This shift of population 
completely changes the problems to be 
solved to make the city a desirable 
place to live in. In the past, recreation 
for old people has been paramount in 
Long Beach; now recreation for young 


people is fast becoming the important 
issue of the day. 


During the autumn months of 1943, 
the Parent Department of the Adult 
Education section of the public schools 
decided to hold Parent-Youth Clinics 
to bring together leaders dealing with 
young people, parents, and other adult 
citizens of the community, to discuss 
present activities for young people and 
locations where there were not suffi- 
cient activities. 


Activities in new areas created by 
war plants have been of prime impor- 
tance to the Clinics. The Clinics have 
been held in four central points 
throughout the city in junior high 
schools, a series of six Clinics in each 
center. They have been sponsored by 
the Parent-Teacher Associations of 


the respective schools in each of the 
districts. 


Youth Express Their Thinking 
in First Clinic 


As the Clinics are held in centers involv- 
ing both secondary and elementary schools, 
each junior high school and senior high 
school contributes members to the youth 
panel. Young people are trained within the 
regular class schedule to discuss the topics 
which are to be taken up by succeeding 
panels and adults. They discuss such 
questions as: (1) the attitude they have 
toward their homes, particularly in these 
war days, and their responsibility to their 
homes; (2) their feeling about plenteous 
work after school and vacations; (3) the 
large salaries which young people are now 
paid; (4) what should be done with their 
earnings; (5) whether the public schools 
are meeting their various needs with the 
present-day program; and — very important 
to the young people — (6) the problem of 
sufficient recreation of a suitable type to 
fill their spare time. The discussion of the 
topics by young people presents the desires 
and the willingness of young people to par- 
ticipate in solving their own problems. 
Discussions also bring forth the fact that 
the young people in such classes as social 
studies and speech are getting an excellent 
training in creative thinking concerning 
modern day problems and in the ability to 
express themselves on these problems. 
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Recreational Agencies Interpret 
Their Program 


In each of the young people's panels, 
recreation plays a very prominent part, so 
the recreational leaders of the community 
are brought in to the second Clinic, to 
explain their existing programs and pro- 
posals for expansion, both in the old areas 
of the city and in the new areas created by 
the war emergency. Leaders from the new 
areas are encouraged to come and get 
acquainted with recreational leaders, and to 
present their needs. One need expressed 
by recreational leaders in each Clinic is the 
additional leadership that is drawn from 
adults to guide the new groups which 
should be started. New people in the 
community who attend the Clinic have this 
opportunity to get acquainted with leaders 
and to offer their services. In this Clinic, 
as in each of the Clinics following the youth 
Clinic, the young people come and serve as 
interrogators in the panels. 


Educators Participate Together in 
Interpreting School Programs 


The third Clinic in the series brings 
administrators and teachers from each of the 
school segments to interpret the present 
school program which changes very rapidly 
as the needs change. The school needs 
continuous interpretation as new citizens 
come to Long Beach and California from 
other cities and towns and from other states 
which have different types of schools and 
The Clinic has proven very 
popular, because it has enabled people to 
clarify their thinking on their children’s 
education. 


curricula. 


City and School Health Leaders Ex- 
plain Present-Day Program for 
Maintaining Youth Health 


The fourth Clinic interprets the services 
of city and school health agencies in order 
that the fullest advantage may be taken of 
them. Such classes as a pre-natal and post- 
natal type are offered by the city of Long 
Beach. These city classes and many other 
similar advantages are made known through 
the Parent-Youth Clinic. 


Leaders from Factory and School 
Explain School-Work Program 


The fifth Clinic brings a very new 
program to Long Beach mothers and fathers; 
namely, the school-work program. The two 
most important of these school-work pro- 
grams are the Navy Apprentice Program 
and the 44 Program conducted with the 
Long Beach Douglas plant. Both of these 


need to be better understood by parents in 


esr area 
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order to help guide their children into the 
proper fields of work. Men from both the 
Navy personnel and the civilian life of the 
Apprentice Program are brought to the 
Clinic. 


Social Welfare Agencies Present 
Their Programs and Indicate 
How They Tie in With 
School Activities 


The last in the series of Clinics brings 
the leaders of social agencies to the people. 
Some of these leaders are the Director of 
the Bureau of Social Welfare, President of 
the Coordinating Council, the Director of 
the School Attendance Office, and state 
leaders working with juvenile problems. 


Concrete Results Are Arrived At 
in New Neighborhoods 


The Clinics have been attended by the 
alert leaders of the respective neighbor- 
hoods, and these leaders have seen the 
problems as presented and have done much 
to alleviate them. One _ neighborhood, 
which has been created entirely within the 
last two years and now houses 4200 people, 
found itself without any recreational facili- 
ties, without proper bus or other type of 
transportation, without a grocery or drug 
store, and with very few telephones. 


The leaders of this particular new hous- 
ing area brought their problems to one of 
the Parent-Youth Clinics and laid them 
before the leaders of the community. For 
the first time these two groups became 
acquainted with each other. Since that time 
many of their problems have reached a 
solution. 


Youth Surveys Within Schools to 
Indicate Need for Different 


Recreation 


Out of the Youth and Recreation Clinics 
has come a desire for teen age recreation 
clubs, as have been started in some centers. 
It was felt, after discussion, that before any 
move was made it would be proper to make 
a survey of the typical senior high school 
and the typical junior high school, to indi- 
cate the needs for such a club. That sur- 
vey is in the process of being carried on 
the present time. The student government 
in the high school took up the problem and 
framed a questionnaire inquiring as to 
whether the parents were in the home 
during the hours before school, after school, 
after dinner, and over the week-end. 


Other questions dealt with (1) the desires 
of the young people for suitable entertain- 
ment and recreation over the week-ends, 





(2) Where they would like to have this 
recreation located, and 


(3) whether they felt the school plant 
should be kept open for library work and 
recreation after school. Through these 
questionnaires in both the junior and senior 
high school, it is hoped that facts will be 
derived to show the adults in the community 
the need for such a teen age club. 


Youth Groups Express Themselves 
Over the Air 


The Adult Department felt that it might 
cooperate with the high schools to provide 
a radio program which would give informa- 
tion about their offerings and, at the same 
time, give the young people of the high 
schools an opportunity to have radio experi- 
ence and to indicate their ability to think 
and help solve community problems. The 
program takes place weekly for fifteen 
minutes on Wednesday afternoons over a 
local station. The Adult Department uses 
five minutes of the time to describe the 
offerings of some particular section, and 
the young people from speech and social 
studies classes in the respective high schools 
of the city present panel discussions in the 
remaining ten minutes. 


Different classes each week furnish the 
program so that no one group comes to 
the studio twice in succession. 
mately 50 young people have had an oppor- 
tunity to participate in this program since 
February, and the adults of the community 
have had the chance to hear young people 


Approxi- 


discuss adult problems along with their own. 
The young people also 
acquainted with a very new field — the 


field of radio. 


have become 


City Welfare Agencies Recognize the 
Thinking of Young People 


During the week of May 1-5 in Long 
Beach, featured. 
The Coordinating Council, which is the 
unit which seeks to bring 
groups working for young people, provided 
as its program a panel of young people with 
a representative from each junior and senior 
high school, to discuss in a round-table 


youth discussions were 


together all 


fashion their problems as they see them in 
1944 in Long Beach. Many of these stu- 
dents had previously been members of the 
youth panels who appeared on the Parent- 
Youth Clinic Program and on the radio 
panels over the local radio station. 


A SUMMARY of youth activities through 
adult groups in Long Beach reveals that 
adults have had an opportunity to see and 
realize that young people are not frivolous, 
shallow-thinking but persons 
with desires and hopes for the present and 


individuals, 
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future in keeping with American traditions. 

Also revealed is the fact that they are 
willing to do their part in spreading the 
American way of life to all parts of the 
world. 


Young people, so trained, are more tol- 
erant of minority groups, and realize the 
stupendous problems which must be solved 
before the Four Freedoms can become a 
part of world life in the future. 


* « * 


W. Henry Cooke, professor of history at 
Claremont Colleges, has recently been named 
co-ordinator for California Association of 
Adult Administrators, which, 
representing 150 evening high schools in 
California, will meet in Claremont for a 
leader's institute, August 3-6, when adult 
education administrators will discuss major 
topics in the adult education program of 
the State. 


Education 


Community Life 
Edited by Florence C. Bingham 


) Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, with home office at 600 
South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
5, and with branches throughout the 
Republic, has issued Community Life 
in a Democracy, a book of 260 pages 
interpreting the American Community 
scene, with particular emphasis on the 
role of the parent-teacher association 
as a coordinator of community activi- 
ties and a guardian of community 
Addressed to the typical, 
community-minded, American citizen, 
it deals with the nature and preserva- 


welfare. 


tion of the American Way of Life. 


Among the 20 authors is Gertrude 
Laws, of the Pasadena Public Schools. 
California has the largest and best- 
organized Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, with over 375,000 members 
in PTAs throughout the State. 


Teachers Wanted! 
YEAR ROUND: GOOD PAY 
Certificate may be waived 


1. MATH EXPERT; algebra, 


etry; recent experience. 
2. MATH CORRECTOR, part time. 
3. FRENCH, SPANISH combined. Must 


converse; correct accent. 


DREW SCHOOL 


2901 California St., San Francisco 
Fillmore 4831 
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EDUCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 
CENTER 


Summer School Offerings 
* 
ELEVENTH ANNUAL SESSION 


* 















® Two Weeks Teacher Observation 
Course — Aug. 21-Sept. 1. 


® Six Extension Courses. A Summer’s 
Study for Professional Growth. 
1. Elementary School Reading. 
Primary [|] Intermediate [] 
Upper [] 
2. Reading Disabilities. 


Diagnostic 
and Remedial. 


3. Reading Problems in Secondary 
School. 


4. Guidance in the School Program. 
Elementary [-] Secondary ["] 
. Spelling, Phonetics, Writing. 
6. Habits and Characteristics of 
Children. 

Select your course. Write for Syllabus 
A SUMMER SCHOOL COMES 
TO TEACHERS 
(3-5 Units) : Each Course 


Mn 





* 


450 MELVILLE AVENUE 
PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 










Simplified English Grammar with Dia- 
grams, by Loader, is a pamphlet of 60 
pages issued by D. C. Heath and Company; 
accompanying it is a 22 page pamphlet of 
diagram patterns. These excellent materials 
are practical aids in teaching the essential 
elements of speech structure; price 44c. 


* * * 


Orientation Program 


(Continued from Page 9) 


spent the afternoon visiting the 
Aquarium, the Academy of Sciences 
and the De Young Museum. Such 
visits often lead to the forming of 
friendships by the students. I also 
find that pupil reports of such visits 
are very helpful in awakening the 
interest of the other students. 


The new pupil is now given a 
mimeographed sheet containing the 
names, locations, and recreational 
activities of the clubs and playgrounds 


in the neighborhood. He is also 
encouraged to join a worthwhile club. 
Our community relations counselor 
assists in this effort to direct the 
student to a proper use of his leisure 
time. This semester we are devoting 
more time to this important problem. 


California Background 


The geographical features and his- 
torical background of California are 
next studied. The Spanish period of 
mission life and the colorful era of 
gold mining seem to have particular 
appeal for the students. A _ brief 
consideration is also given to Califor- 
nia’s important industrial activities 
with emphasis on the wartime indus- 
tries of San Francisco and the bay 
regions. 


Because many of our students come 
from states where lower educational 
standards prevail and where child 
labor is permitted, they tend to 
develop slightly antagonistic attitudes 
toward what they term our harsh 
school and work laws. In vhe hope of 
changing these attitudes, the vocational 
counselor carefully explains our school 
laws including their underlying pur- 
poses. She also outlines the work- 
experience program and stresses the 
work-permit system. Each pupil then 
fills out a work questionnaire and may 
arrange for a conference regarding 
job-placement. 


As part of this program, our school 
interviewer, who comes weekly from 
the United States Employment Service, 
also visits the class and further 
discusses job-placement routine and 
work regulations. 


In presenting the topics included in 
the course, a variety of visual material 
is freely used to vitalize the instruc- 
tion. I have been agreeably surprised 
to find how many helpful maps, 
photographs, film strips, slides and 
movies are available. 


Following a review of the work of 
the 6 weeks, the pupil is given a test 
on the material presented and graded 
on the course. The last day is given 
over to a short visit to the different 
elective classes, as a preliminary step 
to the pupil’s choosing his elective 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


which will replace his orientation 
class. 


Since last October I have had 185 
new students in orientation. Briefly 
stated, our objective has been to adjust 
these pupils not only educationally but 
socially and vocationally. It is too 
early to attempt an evaluation but the 
immediate results are encouraging. 
The students are very responsive and 
seem to acquire a feeling of security 
which is so desirable. 


They appear to enjoy the course. 
In fact, I have had several requests 
from the students to extend the course 
to 8 weeks. Other pupils have reported 
that their parents have been pleased 
with the help that they have been 
able to give due to their knowledge 
of our city. By encouraging the new 
student to join a club or get a part- 
time job, we are hoping to lessen the 
threat to juvenile delinquency. 


New Affiliations 


Some of our new pupils are now 
working on transferring their old 
membership in the “Y” or “Scouts” 
to our San Francisco units. A new 
Boy Scout troop has been organized 
with headquarters in our school. 


A; head counselor, I have been 
impressed with the excellent oppor- 
tunity afforded by the orientation 
course to become immediately ac- 
quainted with our newcomers and to 
gain an immediate understanding of 
their problems and needs. I stress 
“immediate” because it seems to me 
that preventive work is fundamental 
in our counseling program. Further- 
more, much time is saved by having 
one teacher plan the instruction step 
by step and give it at the time when 
the need is greatest. 

As mentioned before, it is too early 
to attempt a complete evaluation of 
the orientation course. However, we 
are definitely encouraged by the 
decided improvement being shown by 
our new students in their efforts to 
adjust themselves to our school and 
city. Not only do these pupils give 
every indication of making more 
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satisfactory adjustments, but these 
adjustments seem to be taking place 
earlier. Such immediate results have 
served to convince us that the orienta- 
tion course is making a definite 
contribution to the solving of the 
problems presented by our large num- 
ber of out-of-city students. 





Approved by O. I. Schmaelzle, Director, Coun- 
seling and Guidance. 


CTA Honor Schools 


School Staffs Enrolled 100% in California 
Teachers Association 


Central Section 


Kings County— Avenal High School. 
This school has had 100% membership for 
the past 7 years which covers the entire 
period that there has been a school at 
Avenal. — Reported by F. Albrecht, Avenal 


Mariposa County— Thomas B. 
Price, County Superintendent of 
Schools, proudly reports that Mari- 
posa County teachers are enrolled 
100% in CTA for 1944. 


Bay Section 


Alameda County — Centerville Elemen- 
tary. 


Contra Costa County— Avon and 
Briones Valley. 


Richmond — Pullman. 

Marin County — Burdell, Estero, Lincoln 
and San Pedro. 

San Mateo County — Sequoia Union high. 

Santa Clara County — Montebello. 

Sonoma County — Fort Ross. 

Stanislaus County — Roselawn Joint. 


Introductory Psychology 


Tis top-notch elementary textbook in 
psychology by Dr. Lawrence A. Averill of 
State Teachers College at Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, comprises nearly 600 pages with 
many illustrations and admirable learning 
aids. The typography is particularly good 
and fittingly clothes excellent subject-matter. 
The MacMillan Company, publishers. 


NEA SUMMER MEETING 


Louise Beyer Gridley, Berkeley, NEA State Director for California 


Pcncwn Education Association Representative Assembly meets in 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, July 5, 6. California delegation will have its first ° 
meeting at 9 a.m. Wednesday, July 5, at Syria Mosque. 


At this time, there will be a report of the California nominating committee; other 
official business will be transacted. The presidents of local associations have been invited 
to an additional conference with the Board of Directors on July 7. 


California delegates may have a representative on the Resolutions, Credentials, and 
Necrology Committees. In addition, they may place in nomination candidates for the 
office of President, First Vice-President, Treasurer, and Executive Board Member. If 
California has been so fortunate as to have reached a 20,000 membership by May 31, 
they also will be entitled to a second State Director. 


Since the CTA nominating committee should be representative of the entire State, 
the complete committee will not be appointed until the lists of official delegates from the 
various sections and local associations reach the California Teachers Association. Vera 
Hawkins, 4134 Stephens Street. San Diego 3, will act as chairman, so please send your 
recommendations to her. 


In the March NEA Journal, President Edith Joynes has given a preview of the 
Pittsburgh meeting. 


Every delegate should make his own travel reservations for his entire trip at the 
earliest possible date. Official California delegates will be allowed by NEA a reimburse- 
ment of $29.75 on their expenses. 


If delegates have any questions, please do not hesitate to write to your State Director, 
at 1839 San Ramon Avenue, Berkeley. 





ESSENTIALS © EVERYDAY ENGLISH 


A Complete Course That Makes It Easier to 
Teach Pupils to Speak and Write Correctly. 
It is a Program That Conserves Teaching Effort, 
Saves Pupils’ Time, and Reduces Textbook and 
Teaching Material Expense. 


Here is a course in English that pupils and 
teachers like. It makes learning to speak and 
write correctly fun for the children; it con- 
serves time and effort for busy teachers; it 
assures better-taught pupils; it reduces textbook 
and teaching material expense; it pleases 
parents; and it simplifies the problem of super- 
vision. The 1,000,000 children now using the 
Essentials of Everyday English are good evi- 
dence that the series fulfills its purpose. 





A Complete Series 
with a Book for Each of 
Grades Three Through Nine 


tional grammar and correct usage, with sugges- The 


Each book contains a full year’s work in func- 


course includes books for 
Grades 3 to 8; and Junior High 
School Books 1, 2, and 3. Material 


tions for oral and written composition. Each 


page is a complete unit . . . with simplified 
instructions to the pupil and ample space for 
doing Practice Exercises which require the 
pupil to think carefully. Important principles 
are emphasized by featuring them as “Good 
English Habits.” 


Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


116 New Monrcomery Sr., San Francisco 5 


in the latest revision conforms 
closely to the recommendations of 
“An Experience Curriculum in 
English,”’ including more oral Eng- 
lish, better sentence development, 
and numerous class projects and 
programs. A simple checking sys- 
tem permits pupils to record their 
own progress; quotient tests enable 
the teacher to measure the degree 
of mastery by each pupil. 


Order 
LANGUAGE READINESS 


for Grade Two 
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James P. Davis 


A Tribute by Roy W. Cloud 


= P. DAVIS, one of the 
best-known school administrators of 
California, has notified the Board of 
Education of the San Benito High 
School and Junior College District 
that he will retire on July 1. 


Mr. Davis has spent practically his 
entire life in San Benito County. 
Born near Hollister, after finishing 
grammar and high school there, he 
attended the University of California, 
Berkeley, from which he was gradu- 
ated in 1896. Following graduation, 
he became vice-principal of the high 
school at Hollister, which at that time 
occupied two rooms in the elementary- 
school building. 

In 1899 Mr. Davis was made princi- 
pal of the high school and immediately 
took a leave-of-absence and returned 
to the University of California where 
he obtained his master’s degree. He 
returned to Hollister in 1902 and has 
been principal of the high school 
since that time. 

With the formation of San Benito Junior 
College, he became the administrator of 
that institution also. 

His principal field of activity has been 
in the study of history, particularly of the 
Western movement and of California. 

He has been continuously for many years 
an officer of Central Coast Section of Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association and has been 
President of the Coast Counties Principals 
Association. During much of his period of 
service he has been a member of the Board 
of Education of San Benito County and is 
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chairman of the San Benito County Selec: 
tive Service Board. 

Mr. Davis is the son of one of the first 
settlers of the Santa Clara Valley. His 
sister, Blanche Davis, was for a number of 
years County Superintendent of Schools at 
Hollister. 

California has indeed been fortunate in 
having a man of the character of James P. 
Davis as one of its leading educators. 


* * * 


The Cover Picture 


Ti picture on the front cover of this 
issue is a quaint illustration from an old- 
fashioned, little book of 68 pages, for chil- 
dren, published in 1831 in Philadelphia. 
Entitled Julia Changes, the booklet dis- 
cussed the character development of a little 
girl Julia. 

The one 
shown as our cover picture illustrates the 


happiness of children “who love to read 
good books.” 


There are many engravings. 


* * * 


Reeder’s New Book 


Bcsoc: Boards and Superintend- 
ents, a manual of 290 pages on their 
powers and duties, is by Ward G. 
Reeder, professor of education at Ohio 
State University, author of books in 
education, school administration and 
public school relations. 

Addressed, as he says, to “the forgotten 
man,” namely the school board member, this 
very practical book answers questions which 
arise in the minds of practically all school 


board members, especially the newly-elected 
ones. 


Published by The Macmillan Company; 
price $2; Pacific Coast Branch, 350 Mission 
Street, San Francisco 5. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


COMING 


June 5— California State Legisla- 
ture begins a Special Session. 


June 14 — Flag Day. 


June 17 — Southern California groups of 
Phi Delta Kappa, Delta Phi Epsilon, Pi 
Lambda Theta, Nursery School Associa- 
tion, and Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation; joint meeting. University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles Campus. 10:30 a.m. 
Education Building, 12 noon Kerckhoff 
Hall. Reservations from Ellen Bartzen, 800 
North Lafayette Park Place, Los Angeles. 


June 18-19 — Home Economics in Busi- 
ness Group Meeting of AHEA, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago. 


June 18-28 — Institute of International 
Relations; 10th Annual Session. Mills Col- 
lege. 


June 20 — Father's Day. 


June 20-23— American Home _ Eco- 
nomics Association Convention, Chicago. 
Theme, The Family in the World of To- 
morrow. A Youth Conference for members 


‘ of home economics student clubs affiliated 


with the AHEA will be held the same week 
with headquarters also at the Stevens. 


June 22-29 — California Boys State; 8th 
annual session; auspices of The American 
Legion, Department of California. Grant 
Union High School, North Sacramento. 


June 29-July 9 — Institute of Internation- 
al Relations; 10th Annual Session. Whittier 
College. 


July 3-7— National Education 
Association; annual meeting; Repre- 
sentative Assembly. Pittsburgh, Penna. 


July 7-19 — National League of Teachers 
Association; League College, 19th annual 
session. State College, Penna. 


July 10-21—-NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals; 7th annual 
conference. University of Pittsburgh. 


July 19-21 — Reading Instruction; annual 
conference. Reading Clinic, School of Edu- 
cation, State College, Penna. 

October 17-19 — American Dietetic As- 
sociation Conventjon, Chicago. 


October 20, 21 — California Scholarship 
Federation; annual conference. Claremont 
Hotel, Berkeley. H. Marie Stiff, president, 
Narbonne High School, 25425 Walnut 
Street, Route 1, Box 54, Lomita, Los An- 
geles County. - 

October 21—-CTA Bay Section; 3rd 


annual 


training conference. Claremont 


Hotel, Berkeley. Clive M. Saiz, chairman. 
November 5-11 — American Educa- 

tion Week; national observance. 
November 7 — General Election, U.S.A. 
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OvwrR first and foremost thought is to render you SERVICE 
—with all the promptness and thoroughness possible. During 
these troubled times, it is difficult to keep all items always 
in our warehouse stocks for immediate delivery, but rest 


assured we approach it as closely as we can. 


Our staff, as you know, is well experienced in the school 
buyer’s problems. This experience is sincerely offered as an 
aid to teachers, who will find that today’s disturbed con- 
ditions offer many perplexing problems of stock-ordering 


and inventory. 


cAmevcan Seating Company 


207 Van Ness Avenue South, San Francisco 3. 
6900 Avalon Boulevard, Los Angeles 3. 


 @& Rehable source 


for school supplies and public seating 


School Seating 
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YOU NEED ON THIS LIST 


Universal Tables 
Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs —s— 
Office and Library Furniture 
Filing Cabinets 
Laboratory Equipment 
Window Shades 

Heaters and Toilets 
Blackboard Supplies 

Flags — 

Athletic Goods 

Janitorial Supplies 
Blackboards 

Maps and Globes 

Pastes and Inks 

Library Supplies 

Office Supplies 

School Papers | 
Duplicating Equipment 

Art Materials 

Toilet Tissue 
Paper Towels 
Primary Materials 














An Orchid for “Miss Smith” 


For blasting an enemy machine-gun 
nest, ““Miss Smith” of the Nth Grade 
will never be decorated by a grate- 
ful government. She wasn’t there. It 
was Pvt. Joe Soldier —“G. I. Joe,” 
himself — who did the actual gre- 
nade work. 


But let’s not forget what the good 
old Duke of Wellington once said. 
The Duke, you’ll remember from 
school, was the chap who put Napo- 
leon in his place. Napoleon was the 
Hitler of his day—a great grabber 
of other people’s “‘living-space.” 


The Duke said that Waterloo — 
where Napoleon got his come-up- 
pance— was won on the playing 
fields of a school named Eton, 
where boys became men. Well, one 
day, Americans can say this war was 
won in the Little Red Schoolhouse 
—Joe’s school and “Miss Smith’s.” 
There yesterday’s schoolboys be- 


came today’s fighting men. 


In Wellington’s day, a horse was 
the nearest thing to a tank. On any 
battlefield, a Flying Fortress would 
have caused more stir than Gabriel’s 
horn. But one thing hasn’t changed. 
Despite all the mechanization, it’s 
still the fighting men who win a 
country’s wars. 

Our fighting men are the product 
of the Little Red Schoolhouse — 
symbol of all our schools, just as 
“Miss Smith” is the symbol of all 
our teachers.The schools have given 
our fighting men the tools— from 
the three R’s to college courses for 
war specialists. By that very process 
they’ve shown Joe Soldier why 
America is worth fighting for. 

We appreciate those who’ve sup- 
plied our fighting men with fuel- 


of-the-spirit. To all teachers we say: 
“Thank you, ‘Miss Smith’.” 


STANDARD OF CALIFORNIA 






E flag, with 2 stars, awarded 
\ to our Richmond Refinery 























